Labor Day Highlight: :Wage-Ho 


2.5 Million 
Due to Get 
Pay Raises. 


The 1961 amendments to the 
federal wage-hour law will take 
effect Labor Day with an immedi- 
ate impact on the wages and 
working conditions-of 2.5 million 
low-paid workers. 

In the greatest advance since 
the Fair Labor Standards Act 
was enacted in 1938, the new 
amendments will: 

@ Bring 3.6 million men and 
women within the protection of the 
law for the first time. 

@ Raise the pay floor of the 23.9 
million workers already covered 
from the present $1 an hour to 
$1.15 immediately and to $1.25 an 

f hour in two years. 

These gains, adopted earlier 
this year by Congress after long 
pressure from organized labor, 
leave in greater prominence those 
workers in industries which re- 

main exempt: hotel and restau- 
yant employes, farm workers, 
laundry workers and others. 

The federal wage-hour law had 


were eliminated from coverage. In 
1955 the minimum was raised to $1 
a hour. The law also requires 
overtime pay of time and one-half 


ening of protection. 


covered will be subject to the fol- 
lowing schedule: 

@ Beginning Sept. 3, 1961, $1 an 
hour for all hours worked; no over- 
time pay. 


hour and overtime pay at time and 
ahalf after 44 hours a week. 

@ Beginning Sept. 3, 1964, $1.15 
amhour and overtime after 42 hours 
a week. 

® Beginning Sept. 3, 1965, $1.25 


hours a week. 


clude: retail and service 2.2 million; 
construction 1 million; seamen 100,- 
000; suburban and interurban trans- 
it 93,000; gasoline service stations 
$6,000; fish processing 33,000 and 
tlephone operators 30,000. 

An additional 100,000 workers 
we located in firms where other | Vy 
workers are already covered and 
Which do $1 million or more in 
anual sales. 

The largest group of the newly 
covered workers—those in the re- 
tall and service area—are in large 
companies. Only those firms are 
covered which have $1 million or 
More in annual sales, exclusive of 
= excise taxes, and which han- 

de goods moving across state 
limes in an annual volume of 
$250,000 or more. 


The new retail amendments, how- 
Wer, exclude hotels and restaurants; 


been amended in 1949 when the]: 
minimum wage was boosted to 75 | % 
cents but some 1 million workers | § 


for over 40 hours in a workweek. | # 
The 1961 amendments thus rep- | # 
resented both a raising and a broad- | & 


The 3.6 million workers newly| § 


@ Beginning Sept. 3, 1963, $1 an 


a hour and overtime after 40 


The newly protected workers in- 
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PARADE QUEEN Ruby Gordon, waitress member of Hotel & Club 
Local 6 in New York City, will reign over the Labor Day parade 
up Fifth Avenue this year. The New York parade will be one of 
many celebrations throughout the nation to mark the 80th observ- 
ance of the day set aside to honor America’s workers. 


Nation Strong, F ree: 


(Continued on Page 3) 


The Kennedy Administration 


Education Aid Killed 
By House Coalition 


suffered setbacks on foreign aid 


School construction funds at the hands of the conservative 


“alition as the first session of the 86th Congress headed for its 


weeks. 
The coalition in the House 


killed finally for this session a 


Wilered-down, federal aid to edu-%- 
tation bill. Without debate it voted 
#2 to 169 to refuse to consider 
Measure reported out by the 
House Education & Labor Com- 
under special procedures 
by-passed the House Rules 
ittee. The Rules Committee 
bottled up three committee-ap- 
Med education measures since 


July 18, forcing the compromise 
attempts. 

Pres. Kennedy told a news 
conference a few hours after the 
defeat that the Administration 
would “be back next year” and 
that the “only one who loses to- 
day is not the Administration but 


(Continued on Page 12) 


Labor Day Reflects 
Pride i in Workers 


By John Barry 
America takes time out Monday, in an atmosphere of interna- 
tional crisis, to voice pride and confidence in the efforts of its 
workers to keep the nation strong and free. 
Underlying the festive spirit of traditional parades, rallies and 
picnics on Labor Day 1961 will be a more serious theme, drawn 


from the cold war events in Berlin 
and elsewhere and expressed by 
Pres. Kennedy in his message to 
the people. 

“This Labor Day again makes 
the. vital distinction between op- 


Texts of Labor Day messages on 
Pages 4 and 8. 


posing ways of life in the modern 
world,” the President said. 


“Today, as throughout our mod- 
ern history, we rely upon the men 
and women of organized labor 
to help safeguard our democracy 
whose freedom is inseparably linked 
with their own.” 


Labor Sec. Arthur ‘J. Goldberg 
also contrasted the state of the 
American worker with that of. his 


-| 1960, when the rate was 5.8 percent. 


UAW Asks GMito~ 


Li Aix 


Detroit—The Auto Workers ar 


Motors and reaching accord on 
American Motors Corp. 


Joblessness 


Rate Stuck 
Near 7% 


The current stretch of high-level 
unemployment became the long- 
est since the 1930s as the jobless 
rate held near 7 percent in August 
for the ninth straight month. 

A decline of 598,000 in the 
number of unemployed was re- 
corded between July and August, 
bringing the jobless total to 4.5 
million, according to a summary 
report for the month released by 
Labor Sec. Arthur J. Goldberg. 

But the decline was seasonal 

and the adjusted rate remained 
at 6.9 percent, unchanged from 
July. It has ranged from 6.6 to 
6.9 percent since last December. 

The number of jobless workers 

was 754,000 higher than in August 


sy 


— 


A slight increase in non-farm 
jobs was enough to set a new Au- 
gust record of 62.2 million em- 
ployed and to send total employ- 
ment to 68.5 million, also high for 
the month, the Labor Dept. report 
showed. 

An encouraging aspect of the 
report was the drop of 200,000 
in the number of persons out of 
work 15 weeks or longer bringing 
the figure to 1.4 million. Included 
in the latter figure are 900,000 
persons who have been without 
jobs for 27 weeks or more, down 
100,000 over the month, 

The Labor Dept. described the 
improvement in long-term unem- 
ployment as “better than seasonal.” 

On the other hand, the number 
of non-farm workers on part-time 
rose 100,000 in August to 3.1 
million. 

In releasing the summary re- 
port, Goldberg predicted the un- 
employment rate would decline 
to a level of 5.5 to 6 percent by 
the end of the year “barring un- 
foreseen circumstances.” But that 
rate is still “too high” in the Ad- 
ministration’s view, he said. 

Asked what the Administration 
would do if high unemployment 
continued into 1962, Goldberg re- 
plied that Pres. Kennedy already 
has declared he would support in 
such circumstances a program of 
grants and loans for public works, 
similar to that set up in the 
bill proposed by Sen. Joseph S. 


(Continued on Page 4) 
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American Motors Benefits 


\Big 3 Pacts Extended, 
Negotiations Continue 


By Eugene Kelly 


e racing down the home stretch, 


«| straining for their goal of new contract benefits for 500,000 mem- 
bers after setting a Sept. 6 deadline for an agreement with General 


a profit-sharing settlement with 


UAW Pres. Walter P. Reuther 
called the AMC agreement “the 
most significant thing we have done” 
in more than 20 years of auto in- 
dustry bargaining. GM, he said, 
will have to match the benefits pro- 
vided by the agreement if it wants 
to reach a settlement. So will Ford 
and Chrysler. 

“We would be happy to travel” 
the profit-sharing route, the UAW 
leader said, without being “will- 
ing to strike over it.” The union 
will insist on getting as much 
from GM, he said, as from AMC. 

Reuther named GM specifically 
because the UAW executive board, 
meeting here to decide if a strike 
should be authorized against one of 
the Big Three, voted to make GM 
the target if a walkout is found 
necessary. It also: 

@ Extended Big Three contracts 
beyond: their original Aug. 31 ex- 
piration date at the request of the 
U.S. Mediation & Conciliation 
Service. That will give the parties 
time to reach a peaceful settlement, 
Mediation Dir. William Simkin an- 
nounced, 

@ Rejected contract offers by 
Ford, Chrysler and GM as “woe- 
fully inadequate.” 

@ Warned that a strike will be 
called against GM, biggest profit- 
maker of them all, if satisfactory 
progress or final settlement has not 
been reached by 10 a. m. Wednes- 
day. 

Reuther took a hand in GM ne- 
gotiations after sitting in on the 
final talks with AMC. The union’s 

(Continued on Page 12) 


‘FI 


ag’ Issue 
Pact Spurs 
Ship Peace 


New York—Agreement by most 
major employers to maritime un- 
ions’ demands for settlement of the 
“runaway flag” issue has strongly 
increased the outlook for a com- 
plete accord by Sept. 21, -when an 
80-day Taft-Hartley injunction ex- 
pires, 

Latest to settle were 24 com- 
panies with the Marine Engineers, 
and 15 tanker lines with the Mas- 
ters, Mates & Pilots. MEBA won 
three-year contracts for members 
on 224 salt water ships, and MMP 
got four-year agreements covering 
78 tankers. 


The Seafarers narrowed the 
dispute over foreign flag ships to 


Clark (D-Pa.). 


(Continued on Page 11) 
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. jon geographical districts from 16 


. present $2 a month to $2.50 


AWARD OF MERIT is presented to Oil Workers Pres. O. A. 


Knight by Labor Sec. Arthur J. 


Goldberg for Knight’s work on 


trade union programs in Latin America in cooperation with the 


Labor Dept. 


Watching the presentation are OCWA Sec.-Treas. 


T. M. McCormick (left) and OCWA Vice Pres. Elwood Swisher. 


Oil Workers Propose 
Union for Unemployed 


Chicago—A recommendation that the AFL-CIO and the Cana- 
dian Labor Congress charter unions for unemployed workers was 
approved by delegates to the sixth constitutional convention of the 


Oil, Chemical & Atomic Workers here. 


The proposed union, according to the resolution, would provide 


|Parley Ends 


=iCIO convention here were houstd 


Last State to Unite: 


Virginia Labor 


Hotel Bias 


Norfolk, Va.—Negro and white 
delegates to the Virginia State AFL- 


in the. same hotel for the first time 
in the history of the organization. 
All facilities of the 400-room 
Golden Triangle Motor Hotel, 
which opened in June, were open 
to the delegates without discrimi- 
nation, including its swimming 
pool, dining and meeting rooms 
and dance floor. 

’ ‘Because of the segregation poli- 
cies of most large hotels in the 
state, Negro delegates to past con- 
ventions were forced to obtain ac- 
commodations apart from conven- 
tion headquarters. 

About 10 percent of the more 
than 600 delegates and wives at- 
tending this year’s three-day meet- 
ing were Negroes. 

The convention’s health, edu- 
cation and welfare committee 
urged state officers to work for 
the assurance of public school 
operation in all counties of the 
state. Prince Edward County 
closed its schools two years ago 
in an attempt to avoid court- 


ordered integration. 


direct representation of the jobless 
before national, state or provincial 
and local legislative bodies, publi- 
cize the needs of the unemployed, 
act for them before welfare and 
charitable agencies and help the 
idle find jobs. 

The convention, in an economy 
move, reduced the number of un- 


to 9 and turned down a proposal 
,that district, directors be elected 
_ instead of appointed. ' 
A floor fight over an effort to 
raise the per capita tax from the 


forced the convention into a con- 
cluding night session that did not 
wind up until 2:30 a. m. 

The original proposal was defeat- 
ed by a voice vote. A subsequent 
proposal to peg the increase at 25 
cents was beaten by a roll call vote 
of 74,200 to 73,600. Delegates vote 
in terms of per capita strength, and 
about 250 locals were not represent- 
ed at the convention. 


Meany Mourns 
Msgr. Monaghan 


Rt. Rev. Msgr. John P. Mona- 
ghan, New York “labor priest” who 
died recently, was mourned by 
AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany as 
“the true friend of the underprivi- 
leged, the dedicated foe of exploita- 
tion, the selfless seeker of social 
justice.” 

“In the life of Msgr. Monaghan 
the quality of mercy was never 
strained,” said Meany. “We are all 
the richer because of Msgr. Mon- 
aghan.” 

Msgr. Monaghan, an authority 
on the papel social encyclicals who 
had a deep interest and a wide 
acquaintance in organized labor, 
died in the rectory of St. Michael’s 
Church, New York, of which he 
was pastor. He was 71. 

He formerly headed the Catholic 
Labor Guild, was active as a speak- 
er before labor, fraternal and civic 
groups, and wrote extensively for 
Catholic newspapers and magazines. 
He often spoke at Labor Day 
masses in St. Patrick's Cathedral, 
New York, 

Born in Ireland, he was educated 
at St. Francis College, Brooklyn; 
St. Joseph’s Seminary, Dunwoodie, 
N. ¥.; the North American Col- 
lege in Rome and Fordham Uni- 
versity. He was an instructor at 
Cathedral College, New York, and 
taught social backgrounds and Eng- 
lish literature at Fordham. 


of Ohio. 


Congress was asked to vote 
funds for a full-scale study of 
utilizing atomic energy for peace- 
time purposes and to repeal the 
Landrum-Griffin Act. The House 
was urged to abolish its Un- 
American Activities Committee. 


grams. 


Pres. O. A. Knight easily defeat- 
ed Norman Krieger of Tonawanda, 
N. Y., and Al Chandler of Long 
Beach, Calif., in a bid for reelec- 
tion. Sec.-Treas. T. M. McCormick 
was re-elected without opposition. 
Vice Presidents Elwood D. Swisher 
and B. J. Schaefer won new terms 
over the opposition of Reggie Rains 


In other actions, the convention 
called for reenactment of the excess 
profits tax, greater safety in the 
atomic industry and stricter regula- 
tion of contracting out work by 
firms employing OCAW members. 


The delegates also called for the 
creation of unionwide instead of |toric fight for human rights and 
company-by-company trust funds 
for welfare and insurance pro- 


Photo Engravers Set 


State Pres. Harold B. Boyd won 
reelection in a close contest with 
John R. MacKenzie of Roanoke. 
The vote was 366 to 340. Also 
reelected were Vice Pres. Julian 
Carper and Sec.-Treas. Brewster 
Snow. In other major actions, the 
delegates: 
@ Endorsed proposed medical 
care insurance for the aged financed 
through the social security system. 

® Called for studies to help 
solve the employment problems 
caused by automation. 

@ Urged action by the next ses- 
sion of the legislature to establish a 
$1-an-hour minimum wage for the 
state. 

Congratulations on ach¥eving 
complete integration of the conven- 
tion came from Dir. Boris Shish- 
kin of the AFL-CIO Dept. of Civil 
Rights, who praised the delegates 
for following the traditions of 
George Mason and Thomas Jeffer- 
son in “carrying forward the his- 


liberties, the fight begun by these 
great Virginians and great Ameri- 
cans.” 


Organizing Campaig 
New York—Increased organizing activity not only among skilled 
craftsmen but among all other workers within the industry was 
among proposals set for study in the closing days of the Photo 
Engravers’ 60th annual convention here. 
The 111 delegates, representing more than 17,000 members of the 


union, adopted a recommendation 
that the executive council consider 
establishing an office of director of 
organization and that local organ- 
izing committees be set up, with 
monthly reports to Pres. Wilfrid -; 
Connell. 


Special attention was given te 
the creation of further photo in- 
dustrial unions made up of those 
in the industry other than photo 
engravers. Sec.-Treas. Ben G. 
Schaller reported that affiliations 
in this group has shown a marked 
increase during the past year and 
that prospects were good for fur- 
ther expansion in a number of 
cities. 

It was noted that many persons 
becoming members of photo indus- 
trial unions were new to labor or- 
ganization. The convention adopted 
a recommendation that a special 
symbol be created for them com- 


parable to that of the IPEU. 


The convention approved Con- 
nell’s action in naming two officials 
to participate in economic unity 
talks and conferences of the print- 
ing trades unions, but it reiterated 
the policy it set last year of oppo- 
sition to federation or organic 
merger. 

The delegates were informed 
that the international defense 
fund had reached ‘its constitu- 
tional maximum of $500,000 
and that the special assessment 
begun a year ago would be re- 
moved Sept. 1. 


Only one change in the lineup 
of officers occurred through the re- 
tirement of First Vice Pres. Denis 
M. Burke, president of Local 1, 
New York, and the election in his 
place of Intl. Representative Ed- 
ward A. Nyegaard, who was un- 


opposed. 


Miami, Fla., was selected as the 


Newark, on Sept. 25. AFL-CIO Pr 


New Jersey La bor 
Agrees on Merger 


The AFL-CIO announced that agreement had been reached for a 
merger of the New Jersey State Federation of Labor and the New 
Jersey State CIO Council. 
A merger convention will be held in the Sussex Ave. Armory, 


es. George Meany will preside. 


New Jersey is the only state‘ 
where the central bodies are still 
separate. A merger convention was 
scheduled for May 1960 but was 
cancelled when negotiations be- 
tween the two organizations col- 
lapsed. 

The July meeting of the AFL- 
CIO Executive Council set a dead- 


Rails Flout 


ICC, Assert 
Signalmen 


Denver—Job losses in railroad 
signal departments, despite the ex- 
pansion and modernization of sig- 
naling systems, triggered resolutions 
calling for a shorter workweek 
and separation pay allowances based 
on length of service at the 35th 
convention of the Railroad Signal- 
men. 

Supporting these resolutions, del- 
egates took the floor to describe 
Management programs seeking to 
increase work loads by abolishing 
jobs and stretching out mainte- 
nance territories and by eliminating 
helper and apprentice jobs with 
callous disregard for present or 
future needs in the craft. 

In the words of one delegate 
these practices seem to stem from 
a total disinterest, on the part of 
management, for safe and ade- 
quate maintenance programs. In- 
terstate Commerce Commission 
rules and regulations governing 
installation and maintenance pro- 
cedures for complex signaling 
systems are being violated every 
day, it was charged. 

The convention went on record 
strongly endorsing a separate wage 
move, seeking wage rates commen- 
surate with skills demanded by new 
techniques and technology. 

Concern with management 
‘problems led the convention to 
adopt a strong resolution calling 
on the Kennedy Administration 
to support legislation which 
would give the railroads a fair 
shake in meeting competition 
from other forms’ of transporta- 
tion. 

Labor Sec. Arthur J. Goldberg, 
told the delegates that the Admin- 
istration is concerned with the prob- 
lems in the industry. 
“We are working in this Admin- 
istration toward a modern and effec- 
tive railroad industry that offers 
efficient service to its customers and 


ployes,” he said. “The President has 
asked me to study in particular the 
effects on employment of recent 
changes in the industry, and I am 
undertaking that study now.” 

Pres. Jesse Clark, in his keynote 
address, touched on the merger 
problem. 

“Proposed rail mergers,” he 
said, “for the most part amount 
to the ‘rich marrying the rich’ at 
the expense of the public and the 
employes. We will oppose such 
mergers with all of our might 
and power and every foot of the 
way.” 

Clark, completing 15 years as 
head of the brotherhood, was re- 
turned to office for a three-year 
term without opposition. 

C. J. “Chuck” Chamberlain, with 
over 20 years service with the Chi- 
cago & North Western Railroad 
signal department and more than 12 
years service with the brotherhood 
in various offices, including grand 
lodge representative, was elected 
secretary-treasurer. He succeeds C. 


site of the 1963 convention. 


stability of employment to its em-| 


line of Oct. 1 for a New Jersey 
merger and the merger of the few 
local central bodies still separate. 
Unless unity in New Jersey was 
achieved by then, the council said, 
the charters of both state organiza- 
tions would be lifted and a new, 
merged organization established 
under AFL-CIO direction. 

The basis for the. Sept. 25 
meeting was a request by both 
state bodies that Meany decide 
all unresolved issues, with his de- 
cisions accepted as binding. 

A merger agreement and a con- 
stitution for the merged organiza- 
tion have been drafted and forward- 
ed to the state bodies. 

The merger agreement provides 
that. all present affiliates of both 
central bodies will automatically be 
eligible for representation at the 
merger convention, and any AFL- 
CIO organizations not now affiliated 
with either may be represented upon 
advance payment of three months’ 
per capita dues. 

Four executive officers will be 
elected—a president and secre- 
tary-treasurer, designated by the 
state AFL, and two executive 
vice presidents, chosen by the 
Cio. All will be full-time. An 
executive board will be comprised 
of 25 members chosen by the 
AFL, 12 by the CIO and two by 
the merged state executive board 
within 30 days after the con- 
vention. 

The first set of officers will hold 
their posts until the 1964 conven- 
tion, when elections will be held 
without regard to previcus affili- 
ation. 


Dearing New 


Group Health 
Unit Director 


Chicago—Dr. W. Palmer Dear- 
ing of Washington, from 1948 to 
1957 deputy surgeon general of the 
U.S. Public Health Service, has 
been appointed to the newly cre 
ated post of executive director of 
the Group Health Association of 
America. 

The association was set up te 
promote prepaid group practice 
medical care and has had the 
strong support of many AFI- 
CIO unions. On its board of di- 
rectors are several labor repre 
sentatives, including Lisbeth 
Bamberger, assistant director of 
the AFL-CIO Dept. of Social Se 
curity, 

Dearing, born in Palo, Ia., if 
1905, attended Washington State 
College and received his medical 
degree from Harvard in 1931. Aftet 
three years as an assistant ia 
epidemiology at the Harvard 
of Public Health, he joined the 
public health service, concluding 
his career there earlier this year. 

During World War II he was 
assistant and then chief medical of 


and later was chief of personnel i@ 
the Health Division of the United 
Nations Relief & Rehabilitation 
Agency (UNRRA). He has recently 
been director of health services fot 
the U.S. Office of Civil & Defens 
Mobilization. | 

He was one of the founders of 
the American Board of Preventivé 
Medicine, is a fellow of both the 
American Medical Association and 
the American Public Health Ass” 
ciation, and is a member of thé 
American Society for Public A¢ 


L. Bromley, who retired. 


ministration, 


ficer in the Office of Civil Defens § 
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Wage-Hour Gains to Bring 
Pay Hikes to 2.5 Million 


(Continued from Page 1) 
motels; movies; hospitals and nurs- 
ing homes; auto dealers and farm 
implement dealers; schools for han- 
dicapped or gifted children; season- 
al amusement operations and small 
stores with less than $250,000 in 
annual sales even if part of an enter- 


prise with $1 million or over in 
annual sales. 


On the exemptions concerning 


the hotel and restaurant industry 
and the so-called “seasonal” phase 
of the canning and food processing 


industry, the amendments to go into 


effect instruct the Secretary of La- 


Cost of Living Jumps 
To New Record High 


The nation’s cost of living, after a half-year of stability, jumped 
to a record high in July, the government reported. The Labor 
Dept. said higher food prices pushed the Bureau of Labor Statistics’ 


Consumer Price Index upward by 


four-tenths of 1 percent. 


The CPI for July hit 128.1, a significant rise of five-tenths of 1 


point over June’s 127.6, the pre-© 
vious record high. The July figure 
means it now costs $12.81 for the 
“market basket” of goods and serv- 
ices which cost $10 in the 1947-49 
base period. 

The imcrease in July will 
mean a i1-cent per-hour-wage 
hike for some 300,000 workers 
in farm equipment plants, minor 
auto and auto parts firms, air- 
craft and missile companies and 
other metal-working firms. An 
escalator clause in their union 


FEIA Pact 
Ends Dispute 
With Airline 


The Flight Engineers have signed 
an 18-month contract with National 
Airlines calling for wages of $1,658 
a month for DC-8 jet engineers, 
$1,336 on jet Electras, and in- 
creased scales also for engineers on 
piston-type planes. 

FEIA Pres. Ronald A.* Brown 
said the new agreement gives Na- 
tional’s 125 flight engineers the 
“highest pay scales in the airline in- 
dustry” and calls for the “continued 
use by National of the mechanical 
specialist-flight engineer.” 


The new scales are retroactive 
to July 1 and will be in effect 
until Jan. 1, 1963. They repre- 
sent an increase of $213 a month 
for DC-8 engineers and $190 for 
those flying Electras. Salary scales 
for piston operations are com- 
mensurate with the jet-plane in- 
creases, the union said. 


National has announced that it 
will continue to fiy jet planes with 
a crew of two pilots and one flight 
engineer between Miami and New 
York. 

_ National was one of seven lines 
Mvoived in a walkout of flight engi- 
heers last February. A presidential 
fact-finding commission headed by 
Prof. Nathan Feinsinger of the Uni- 
Versity of Wisconsin has made one 
Teport to Pres. Kennedy and was 


scheduled to submit another soon. 


contracts is tied to the July in- 
dex. 


A companion report on factory 
worker earnings said that “as a 
result of the seasonal increase in 
consumer prices, the buying power 
of factory workers’ earnings was 
reduced by about one-half percent 
over the month.” Spendable earn- 
ings—or “take-home” pay—were 
almost unchanged between June 
and July, the report noted. 

Robert J. Myers, deputy com- 
missioner of labor statistics, viewed 
the July jump as “not a very re- 
markable development.” 

Prices had risen an average of 
three-tenths of 1 percent in July 
for the past 10 years, he said; 
therefore, the five-tenths of a point 
hike was not so unusual. However, 
he noted the small rise in June and 
the larger rise in July did upset 
the relative price stability which 
had existed since late last year. 

The index had fluctuated be- 
tween 127.4 and 127.5 from No- 
vember to May, then edged to a 
new high of 127.6 in June. 

Half the increase in July was 
attributed to usual summer price 
boosts for fresh fruits and vege- 
tables. These pushed the food 
group index to a new all-time 
high, though the index for food 
purchased for home consump- 
tion was still below the record 
high set in mid-1958 because of 
“substantially lower” current 
prices for meats and poultry, the 
report said. 


Myers observed that the business 
recovery was behind some price 
increases. He added, though, there 
was no evidence of an inflationary 
trend. He foresaw record-level 
prices for August, with another 
rise ahead in September. 

The report on factory worker 
earnings showed that spendable 
earnings—after the deduction of 
federal income and social security 
taxes—were $83.54 for a worker 
with three dependents and $75.93 
for a worker without dependents. 
This represented a drop of about 
20 cents over the month, but it 
stilt was at about the postwar high. 


bor to study both problems and 
make recommendations to Congress 
in 1962. 

In a provision covering Puerto 
Rico, the minimum wage there 
for those now protected will be 
increased by the same percentage 
as the mainland minimum. For 
the newly covered, the minimum 
pay rates will be set by the pres- 
ent industry committee procedure 
which allows for employe repre- 
sentation. 

Organized labor struggled for 15 
years to extend the coverage of the 
wage-hour law. 

Of the 3.6 million newly covered 
workers, it is estimated by the La- 
bor Dept. that some 663,000 will 
receive pay increases when the $1 
minimum is applied to them from 
Sept. 3 on. Of the 23.9 million pres- 
ently covered, it is estimated some 
1.9 million had been earning less 
than $1.15 an hour and so will have 
their wages increased. 


Royal York 
Peace Talks 


Break Down 


Toronto—Negotiations to settle 
the four-month strike of the Hotel 
& Club Employes against the Royal 
York Hotel have collapsed again 
and the strikers said they will ask 
other unions to help prevent super- 
visory employes from delivering 
food supplies to the hotel. 

The latest talks ended as the 
hotel refused to change its offer 
—a raise of 2.5 cents an hour, 
and recall of strikers if and when 
jobs are available. This would 
scrap the seniority system at the 
Royal York, which has operated 
with 800 strikebreakers. 

Four major functions scheduled 
for the hotel have been canceled 
until the strike is settled, and the 
Toronto Musicians Association said 
it may put 10 other Canadian 
Pacific Railway hotels on its unfair 
list because CR has advertised for 
nonunion musicians to play at the 
Royal York. 

Strikers’ morale got a boost when 
the lord mayor of Bristol, Alder- 
man Charles Smith, member of the 
Letter Carriers in England, refused 
to enter the hotel. 


TWUA Wins Vote 
At 8th Cone Mill 


Salisbury, N. C.—The Tex- 
tile Workers Union of Amer- 
ica has won a National Labor 
Relations Board victory at 
Cone Mill here making it the 
eighth of the firm’s mills to 
go union. 

The NLRB vote went 310 
TWUA, 234 no union and a 
handful of ballots voided or 
challenged. 


U.S. Labor Relations 
Hearings Scheduled 


Pres. Kennedy’s task force 
on employe-management re- 
lations in the federal service 
will open a series of public 
hearings Sept. 13-14 in Wash- 
ington. 

Sessions also are scheduled 
for New York and Dallas, 
Sept. 19; Chicago and Den- 
ver, Sept. 21, and Atlanta and 
San Francisco, Sept. 25. 

Labor Sec. Arthur J. Gold- 
berg, chairman of the group, 
said it would welcome views 
of citizens and organizations 
on such matters as the right 
of federal employes to join 
unions, standards for recog- 
nizing such unions, and par- 
ticipation of employes and 
their representatives in griev- 
ances and appeals. 


Industry Gain 
Spurs TWUA 
Wage Claim 


Monticello, N. Y.—Recent im- 
provement in the fortunes of the 
textile industry should be reflected 
in higher wages and fringe benefits 
to bring labor standards closer to 
those of other industries, the Tex- 
tile Workers Union of America has 
declared. 

At its quarterly meeting here, the 
TWUA’s executive council called 
textile pay and fringes “inadequate” 
and urged employers to take cor- 
rective steps. The council an- 
nounced that the union would 
launch a campaign for wage in- 
creases throughout the industry. 

A resolution adopted by the 
22-man body noted that the in- 
dustry has registered a substantial 
gain since the first of the year; 
prices are beginning to climb, 
and manhour output is rising at 
the rate of 4.5 percent. 

“The immediate prospect is for 
continuing improvement,” the reso- 
lution said. It noted that the indus- 
try will profit from the govern- 
ment’s new multilateral agreement 
limiting imports of textile fabrics 
from low-wage countries. 

Union employers also will bene- 
fit from the increase in the federal 
minimum wage to $1.15 an hour 
on Sept. 3, the council observed. 
This, it said, will reduce the com- 
petitive advantage of low-wage 
companies. 

In other actions, the executive 
council: ; 

@ Expressed appreciation to Gov. 
Terry Sanford of North Carolina 
for paroling eight TWUA members 
imprisoned in the Henderson “con- 
spiracy” case, but urged him to 
“blend his action of clemency with 
a full measure of justice by grant- 
ing full pardons to each of these 


| unjustly convicted men.” 


@ Called for the centralization 
of the U.S. Employment Service 
“to match men and skills with job 


IBEW Issues 
New Charter 
In Baltimore 


Baltimore—The Intl. Brother 
hood of Electrical Workers has es- 
tablished a new local here to replace 
Local 28, whose charter was re- 
voked recently because it engaged 
in a strike without obtaining the 
approval of the IBEW through its 
international president. 

IBEW Vice Pres. H. B. Blanken- 
ship of Cincinnati, whose region in- 
cludes Maryland, presented thé 
charter to Local 24 at a meeting 
in the Lord Baltimore Hotel. 

With 44 charter members pres- 
ent, the new local then elected 
Allen K. Fuller temporary busi- 
ness manager and Philip T. Vail, 
an IBEW member for 43 years, 
as temporary president. 

Also present were top officers of 
other locals in the union's Middle 
Atlantic region, includiag William 
G. Shord, business manager of Lo- 
cal 5, Pittsburgh; Robert McAlwee, 
business manager of Local 26, 
Washington; Louis V. Vehling, busi- 
ness manager of Local 52, Newark; 
William J. Middleton, business man- 
ager of Local 98, Philadelphia, and 
Pat Damiani, business manager of 
Local 363, Spring Valley, N. Y. 

The unauthorized strike which 
resulted in the revocation of Local 
28’s charter was against the Balti- 
more Electrical Contractors. 

The IBEW said the walkout 
violated the union’s constitution, 
which directs that ne strike may 
be called without the approval of 
the international through its 
president. The union noted that 
the National Industrial Confer- 
ence Board, in a study of all un- 
ion constitutions, found the same 
requirement in more than 90 
percent of the documents. 


Local 28 made a number of at- 
tempts in the federal courts to block 
revocation of its charter and to 
prevent the IBEW from chartering 
a new local in its place. 


New Pamphlet Out 
On Automation 


Automation’s benefits will 
not come automatically and 
its problems are not insoluble. 

A new AFL-CIO pam- 
phiet, “Automation,” dis- 
cusses in simple terms the 
impact and the challenge of 
a changing technology. 

A single copy of the pam- 
phiet, AFL-CIO Publication 
No. 124, is available free. Up 
to 100 copies, the price is 3 
cents each; 100 copies is 
$2.50. Orders should be sent 
to Pamphket Div., AFL-CIO. 
Dept. of Publications, 815 
Sixteenth St., N.W., Washing- 
ton 6, D. C. Checks should 
be made payable to William 
F. Schnitzler, secretary-treas-_ 


openings” in attacking the unem- 


ployment problem. 


urer, AFL-CIO. 
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Nation Strong, Free: 


Labor Day Reflects 
Pride in Workers 


(Continued from Page 1) 
counterpart in Communist coun- 
tries. 

“While America’s great abun- 
dance is widely shared by ordinary 
American citizens,” Goldberg ob- 
served, “the peoples of the Soviet 
Union must content themselves with 
their government's distant, promises 
of future prosperity.” 

The theme was echoed in the 


Industrial Union Dept.’s pledge of | 


solidarity “to those free workers of 
Berlin and the West who today 
stand on the most critical battle- 
fronts against tyranny.” 

It was expressed in the Labor 
Day message of Pres. C. J. Hag- 
gerty of the Building & Construc- 
tion Trades Dept., who praised af- 
filiates and members for their con- 
tribution to the expansion of the 
country’s missile-site network, de- 
claring: “We will join with all labor 
. . . in dedicating ourselves to 
building the future of our country.” 


Underscored by McNamara 


It was underscored by Defense 
Sec. Robert S. McNamara, who 
lauded “the skill and contribu- 
tion of American workers to the 
strengthening of our nation’s se- 
curity and the security of the free 
world.” 

It will be carried down Fifth 
Avenue in New York City by 
nearly 200,000 marchers in the 
biggest Labor Day parade of 
them all, demonstrating “free la- 
bor’s strength and its dedication 
to American ideals.” 

It will be paraded on the main 

- streets of hundreds of smaller com- 
munities, like Decatur, Ill., where 


the banner will be “Unions for 
America and America for the 
World.” 

It will be voiced by labor and 
public officials at Detroit’s giant 
annual rally in Cadillac Square, at 
the Common in Worcester, Mass., 
at the Crown Point Fair Grounds 
in Lake County, Ind., at a state- 
wide union picnic in Lincoln, R. I., 
and at other Labor Day celebrations 
from coast to coast. 


Radio Speeches Set 


Radio networks will carry to the 
entire country the messages of 
AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany, 
Sec.-Treas. William F. Schnitzler, 
Vice Pres. Walter P. Reuther and 
Vice Pres. George M. Harrison. 

From abroad have come the 
greetings of David A. Morse, direc- 
tor general of the Intl. Labor Or- 
ganization in Geneva, who nected 
that Labor Day this year “has par- 
ticular significance in that it re- 
minds us amid rising anxieties im 
many parts of the world of the 
urgent need to advance the welfare 
of working people everywhere.” 


In most communities the La- 
bor Day observance will kick off 
Union Label Week, designated by 
the last conventions of the AFL- 
CIO and its Union Label & Servy- 
ice Trades Dept. for Sept. 4-10. 


Foremost among the traditional 
event of the holiday will occur in 
Pennsauken Township, N. J., just 
outside Camden. There union of- 
ficials will continue their custom of 
laying a wreath at the grave of 
Peter J. McGuire, the leader of the 
Carpenters and co-founder of the 


PRIZE-WINNING APPRENTICES in the 8th annual contest sponsored by the Plumbers & Pipe 


Fitters are shown with top officers of the union following the competition at Purdue University which 
drew 107 entries among winners of state and provincial contests in the U.S. and Canada. From the 
left are Thomas A. Bohlmann, Milwaukee, winning pipe fitter apprentice; S. P. Herrick, Newark, first 
in the sprinkler fitting category; Joseph Prainito, Brooklyn, top plumber apprentice; Sec.-Treas. 
William C. O’Neill; Pres. Peter T. Schoemann, and Assistant Pres. John J. McCartin. 


AFL whose call for “a general holi- 
day for the laboring classes” led to 
the first Labor Day observance in 
1882. 


Religions Observances 


All religious faiths will mark the 
day. Ministers and rabbis, at serv- 
ices over the weekend, will center 
their sermons on labor's role in so- 
ciety. Traditional among Roman 
Catholics are the Labor Day mass 
first celebrated in Chicago’s Cathe- 
dral and since spread to other cities. 

To all who observe the holiday, 
in whatever manner, AFL-CIO 
stressed its plea for safety. Hag- 
gerty, chairman of the 1961 Labor 
Day Safety Campaign, urged: 

“Let’s remember the spirit and 
purpose of labor’s own holiday 
by putting an end to the slaugh- 


ter on the highways.” 


Kennedy’s Labor Day Message: 


‘Labor...The Reward and the Way’ 


/ E COMMEMORATE TODAY achievement 

in human welfare—the economic and social 

protections our working people enjoy, the wide 

distribution of our wealth, the access to advance- 

ment and education, the strength of our labor 

organizations, the exercise of individual decision 
in guiding our institutions. 

These are crucial issues in most of the world’s 
societies, especially those with new political iden- 
tities and modernizing economies. The root of 
genuine social revolution lies deep in the desire 
for a life better in material terms and—we 
believe—freer in spiritual terms. 

Thus, this Labor Day again makes the vital 
distinction between opposing ways of life in 
the modern world. We celebrate the labor of 
our people precisely because we believe it to 
be an essential to man’s dignity, performed 
freely and in good conscience, and command- 
ing by right a just reward. We look upon man’s 
toil as an expression of individual personality 
and will, not a commodity to be exploited for 
the benefit of a state or ruling political party. 
Tyranny deprives a maa of the freedom and 
joy of his work. 


These beliefs underlie our system of self-gov- 
ernment in economic life. Our free and demo- 
cratic labor movement is based upon the ad- 
vancement of individual dignity. Today, as 
throughout our modern history, we rely upon the 
men and women of organized labor to help 
safeguard our democracy whose freedom is in- 
separably linked with theit own. 

Now these beliefs and this system face a stern 
test of history. 

Here in America, technological change is alter- 
ing the structure of industrial production and the 
content of jobs across a broad range of occupa- 
tions. Old skills are rapidly outmoded. The 
demand for new skills outreaches the supply. 

It is clear that the maintenance of a fully 
competent labor force requires constant reinvest- 
ment in skills so that greater job opportunity, 
resulting from an expanded economic life, can be 
capitalized upon. 

Especially needful of attention is the situation 
of the older person who becomes unemployed and 


finds no market for his ability and the young man 
or woman who faces a competitive labor force 
without adequate training. 

Perhaps in no other area of our national life 
is the need to realize our ideal so clearly an 
economic necessity as in the attainment of 
genuine equality of opportunity for all. We 
serve ourselves and the stature of freedom 
throughout the world by serving our moral 
commitment to equality. Our government, in 
its own employment policies, will hold to this 
commitment and it must predominate in the 
personnel and membership policies of all or- 
ganizations whose power or activities affect the 
public interest. 

Full employment through wider opportunity 
for the occupationally displaced and the minority 
group member rests ultimately, as do all of our 
ambitions for higher economic life, upon the 
ability of the economy to grow. This Labor Day 
we can find satisfaction that our government, this 
Administration and the Congress, have been suc- 
cessful in enacting legislation such as the Tem- 
porary Extended Unemployment Compensation 
Act, the new Minimum Wage law, the Area 
Redevelopment Act, improved Social Security, 
and the Housing Act that contributes to the eco- 
nomic welfare of all of our people. The guide- 
posts to the further and greater progress we seek 
are these: 

Wage and price policies that contribute to 
expansion without impairing our competitive 
posture in world markets; great productivity 
from a wise use of scientific discovery and the 
exertion of dedicated individual effort; the 
proper utilization of increased resources for the 
fulfillment of urgent national needs; statesman- 
ship in collective bargaining that acknowledges 
the public interest. 

We can well earn what we well need in 
America, 

In setting the goal of our society at the reali- 
zation of human dignity, we reach for the highest 
of stars and seek the outer limits of human 
capability. In this, now as always the new world 
for the spirit, the labor of free men is both the 
reward and the way. 


to be a trained economist. But he 


or improved fringe benefits. 


Data for Negotiators 
Outlined in Article 


The local union negotiator, representing the men and women in 
his shop as he sits across the table from management, isn’t expected 


is expected to have facts at hand 


to back up his demands for higher pay, better working conditions 


feature of the AFL-CIO’s month- 
y magazine, the American Federa- 
tionist—takes up the problem of the 
type of data needed and where it 
can be obtained. 

A union negotiator, the article 
prepared by the AFL-CIO Dept. of 
Research points out, should get 
ready for collective bargaining by 
familiarizing himself with the prin- 
cipal economic data in these areas: 

@® Wage and benefit trends, in- 
cluding results of recent bargaining 
settlements nationally, in the indus- 
try and locally; current levels of 
wage rates for similar work. 

® Economic conditions general- 
ly and in the particular industry 
or company. 

@ Changes in the cost of living. 

@ Family needs for reasonable 
standards of living. 

@ Changes in productivity. 

®@ Profits. 7 

Much of the article, in the Au- 
gust issue of the Federationist, 
deals with the sources of economic 
data. 

First, of course, is the head- 
quarters of the national or inter- 
national union which normally 
would have the most complete 
data on recent wage settlements 
in the industry or trade. 

Other potential sources, includ- 
ing government agencies, labor and 
business publications, libraries and 
commercial services, are described 
and analyzed. Special emphasis is 
given to the occupational wage 
surveys of the Labor Dept.’s Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics. 

The article has a word of cau- 
tion, noting: 

“The danger is that an officer 
may rely too heavily on eco- 
nomic arguments and then get 
lost or misled in an economic or 
statistical debate which may 
stray far from the merits of the 
union position. Negotiations 
should not be conducted on the 
basis of who can put together 
the most impressive looking or 
greatest quantity of data.” 

The article also emphasizes that 
“economic facts . .. are not a 
substitute for skilled leadership and 
strong membership.” 

“An employer determined to re- 
fuse a reasonable wage increase 
may not change his mind no mat- 
ter how strong an economic case 
a union may make,” it says. “But 
given a strong union, and particu- 
larly where management is reason- 
able, information on economic fac- 


Collective Bargaining Report, a® 


Miami Strike 
Funds Sought 


By Pressmen 


Miami—tThe Printing Pressmen 
have called on every member to 
contribute financially to the support 
of 100 members of Miami Local 46 
who have been on strike since Aug. 
1 against the Miami Herald. 

IPPAU Pres. Anthony J. De- 
Andrade said the men walked out 
after working nearly 40 days with- 
out a contract and after the union’s 
scale committee had held 29 unsuc- 
cessful meetings with management 
of the John S. Knight chain news- 
paper. 

Token picket lines were set up 
at other Knight newspapers in 
Akron, O., Charlotte, N. C., and 
Detroit. Pressmen at the Detroit 
Free Press, only morning daily in 
Michigan, refused to cross the 
picket line for four days but were 
forced back to work when a fed- 
eral judge issued a temporary in- 
junction after a “secondary boy- 
cott” complaint was issued by the 
National Labor Relations Board. 


DeAndrade said in the August 
issue of the American Pressman 
that it never has been the union’s 
policy to “engage in industrial war- 
fare” but that the Miami publisher 
refused arbitration and refused to 
compromise differences over a new 
contract. 


The union hopes to prosecute the 
strike to a successful conclusion, 
DeAndrade wrote, “to prevent the 
establishment of working conditions 
below the standards achieved by 
printing trades unions” over a 75- 
year period. 

The union’s defense fund was 
depleted by the long strike against 
two Portland, Ore., newspapers, and 
cannot disburse strike funds again 
for several months, he said. 


T. W. Gleason Named 
ILA Vice President 


New York—Thomas W. Gleason, 
an organizer and negotiator for the 
Longshoremen, has been named 
executive vice president of the un- 
ion at a meeting of the executive 
council here. 

Gleason said the ILA is facing 
critical times due to the inroads of 
automation and that this would be 
one of his primary concerns im 


tors facilitates sound settlements.” 


future negotiations with employers. 
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Successes Overshadowed: 
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Page Five 


Concern Over Jobs Marks Labor Day 1961 


Holiday Finds Workers 
Uneasy Despite Gains 


By Harry Conn 

Job insecurity and unemployment have become the greatest con- 
cerns of trade unionists since Labor Day 1960. 

These problems have been present since 1958, but mionth by 
month they seem to have grown almost to Frankenstein-monster 
dimensions, overshadowing some major trade union successes en- 
joyed during last year, especially in the political and legislative fields. 


The election of John F. Kennedy as President and Lyndon B. 
Johnson as Vice President provided ample proof that trade union 


political action can be effective. 


The new President turned to organized labor to help him fill 


many important positions in his® 


New Frontier. His Secretary of 
Labor, Arthur J. Goldberg, was a 
top labor lawyer. And in the Labor 
Dept. many of his top official staff 
members—Jerry Holleman, George 
L-P Weaver, Esther Peterson, 
Charles Donahue—came from or- 
ganized labor. Still more trade un- 
jonists went into Commerce, State, 
Defense and other departments and 
agencies in government. 

At the same time, a labor- 
backed President in the White 
House helped to produce some 
domestic legislation that had not 
been possible during the eight 
years that Pres. Eisenhower was 
chief executive. These included 
minimum wage, housing, dis- 
tressed area relief—all high on 
Jabor’s priority list—in addition 
to other vitally needed measures. 

The long Labor Day weekend 
will mean just one more day with- 
out work, however, for more than 
5 million workers this year. For 
millions of others, knowing that au- 
tomation and technological change 
are destined for their plants, it will 
be a period of uneasiness. 

For those who deal in statistics 
the future does not look too en- 
couraging. The American econ- 
omy will have to run fast merely 
to stand still. The Dept. of Labor 
estimates that 1.25 million jobs will 
disappear due to automation each 
year and the labor force will in- 
crease by another 1.25 million. 


2.5 Million New Jobs a Year 


The critical question facing 
American workers and the Ken- 
nedy Administration is this: Where 
will we find 2.5 million new jobs 
each year? 

What deeply concerns trade 
unionists in this picture is the 
widespread belief that we are out 
of the most recent recession with 
no real prospect that unemploy- 
ment will be materially reduced 
in the near future. 


There may be many other expla- 
nations for joblessness—runaway 
shops, unfair competition, obsolete 
products, foreign imports—but the 
overriding reason seems to be auto- 
mation. Nearly every industry has 
felt its impact. Some examples: 

@ In office work, Computer 
Services, Inc., estimates that 100,- 
000 computer installations will be 
made in 1961. Based on studies 
of the Labor Dept.’s Bureau of La- 
bor Statistics, each installation will 
affect 140 jobs. This means that 
1.4 million jobs would be hit by 
computers in 1961. 

@ The electrical industry, de- 
spite a boom in computer produc- 
tion, saw a decline of employment 
of 10 percent between 1953 and 
1961. At the same time, produc- 
tion increased 21 percent. 

@ In the last year meat produc- 
tion was up one percentage point 
but the total number of workers 
dropped from 191,000 to 161,000. 
_ @ In the 10 years between 1950 
and 1960 there was little change in 
steel production, but employment 
dropped 80,000. 

@ Railroad employment reachec 
the lowest point in modern history 
during the latter part of 1960. 

The Kennedy Administration has 

n successful in winning support 


for a number of proposals to help 


meet the problem, but in the opin- 
ion of trade union leaders, the pro- 
gram has been too moderate and 
they have urged stronger measures. 
Among these are tax reductions to 
aid purchasing power and all-out 
public works. 

The year since last Labor Day 
saw other significant developments. 
These included: 

POLITICAL ACTION—The ef- 
fectiveness of trade union political 
action in the 1960 elections played 
an important role in the election 
of John F. Kennedy as President 


Day 1960. 


VOICE OF LABOR as heard by Candidate John F. cuhnedy during his campaign for the peek iaeacy, 
as expressed by this worker at a factory gate, was one of the highlights of the year since Labor 


and Lyndon B. Johnson as Vice 
President. The large, industrial 


AFL-CIO Broadens Views: 


states provided the necessary mar- 
gins in a close contest. Union ac- 
tivity received important credit for 
helping to make this possible. Even 
those most critical of trade union- 
ism have acknowledged that the 
political programs of organized la- 
bor produced results. 
LEGISLATION—Although 
there were major bills backed by 
organized labor which were not 
passed by Congress, more union- 
supported measures were passed by 
the first session of the 87th Cgn- 


whole problem of American secur- 


By Alexander Uhl 


Trade Union Horizons Expand 
To Takein World's New Nations 


Rarely has organized labor in the United States been as deeply concerned over the course the 
world is taking as it is at this Labor Day celebration time. 
Nations; the new aggressive turn of the Soviet Union in its drive for world power; the emergence 
for the first time of a Communist-dominated government in Latin America—the Castro dictatorship 
in Cuba; the need for organizing a free labor movement among the young nations of Africa; the 


American relations with the United 


gress and signed into law than at 
any time since the New Deal days. 

COLLECTIVE BARGAINING 
—The size of most settlements dur- 
ing the period between Labor Day 
1960 to Labor Day 1961 will aver- 
age increases of 3 to 5 percent plus 
liberalization of various fringe 
benefits. In most contract negotia- 
tions the need for more job secur- 
ity has frequently dominated the 
discussions. This was particularly 
true in the auto, electrical manu- 
facturing and aircraft negotiations. 
Major negotiations took place in 
these industries plus apparel, com- 
munications, farm equipment, mari- 
time, meat packing, oil, paper, rail- 
road, rubber and textiles. 

One of the most significant de- 
velopments in the collective bar- 
gaining field was the agreement of 
the operating railroad unions and 
the carriers to present their dispute 
over work rules to a presidential 
commission. 

STRIKES—tThe maritime strike, 
affecting some 80,000 unionized 
seamen, was the most publicized 
strike during the last year. Pres. 
Kennedy: reluctantly invoked the 
Taft-Hartley 80-day injunction 
which expires Sept. 21. Mean- 
while, the dominating issue is the 
right of the unions to organize 
American runaway ships flying for- 
eign flags of convenience to escape 
unionization, decent wages and 
taxes. 

The Textile Workers Union of 
America called off its two-year 
strike against the Harriet-Hender- 
son Cotton Mills, Henderson, N. C. 
Later Gov. Terry Sanford com- 
muted the sentences of seven strik- 
ers who were serving prison terms 
for alleged conspiracy to dynamite 


ity, threatened as it has seldom been 
before in an age when nuclear 
weapons may literally destroy 
whole nations if not the world it- 
self. - 

Over the year, the AFL-CIO has 
made a number of moves and taken 
strong positions On many matters 
concerned with the fight on Com- 
munism. 

At its summer meetings the 
AFL-CIO Executive Council issued 
an unusually strong statement 
bluntly declaring that the Berlin 
crisis held within it “the gravest 
source of danger of a world war.” 

Declaring that the interna- 
tional crisis has been “acutely 
aggravated in recent months,” 
the Executive Council accused 
the Soviet Union of arming and 
inciting regimes hostile to the 
United States, such as the Castro 
regime in Cuba, and of fostering 
so-called wars of liberation. 


It also accused the Communists 
of seeking to destroy the effective- 
ness of the United Nations and of 
thwarting real efforts toward nu- 
clear control and disarmament. 

The council strongly supported a 
firm position by Pres. Kennedy in 
the Berlin crisis and called on him 
for full-scale efforts to rally the 
support of our allies against any 
Communist aggression. A resump- 
tion of atomic testing in the inter- 
est of our own national security 
was suggested as a possibility. 


Kennedy Supported 
Special concern also was shown 
by the council in its statement on 
inter-American relations not only 
with reference to Communist pene- 
tration, but the presence of. right- 
wing dictatorships in other coun- 


the plant. The seven, including|tries such as the Dominican Re- 
Vice Pres. Boyd Payton, were|public. It expressed unreserved 
paroled. support for Kennedy’s pledges that 


the United States “would not aban- 
don Cuba to Communism.” 

In addition to those warning 
statements, the AFL-CIO has been 
developing strong programs of its 
own. It seeks establishment of free 
labor movements in Latin Ameri- 


Trade unionists will celebrate 
their Labor Day weekend in many 
ways. Close to 200,000 in New 
York City will march in a Labor 
Day parade, as will thousands more 
in other cities. Others will enjoy 
Picnics, parties or a visit to a lake 


or ocean beach. (PAD 


can countries where they have been 


destroyed and in building free labor 
movements in the emerging African 
countries where a vast amount of 
education remains to be done. 

An important step was the Exec- 
utive Council decision to help estab- 
lish a fund or foundation for the 
development of union leadership 
in Latin America. 

This calls for creation of a 
non-profit, tax-exempt founda- 
tion to be supported by the AFL- 
CIO together with other inter- 
ested groups and individuals. Its 
purpose would be to bring young 
Latin American labor leaders to 
the United States, provide edu- 
cational courses for them and 
send them back to their native 
lands to train their own people 
in democratic unionism. 

The death of Dictator Rafael 
Trujillo has opened the way to pos- 
sible establishment of a democracy 
in the Dominican Repubiic. Should 
that come about trained union 
leaders will be needed and the AFL- 
CIO has begun a program directed 
toward that end. A training pro- 
gram for Dominican trade union- 
ists has been set up and already 
eight have been selected to attend 
classes at the Labor Relations Insti- 
tute of the University of Puerto 
Rico. 


Exiles, they are former workers 
in such industries as sugar, trans- 
portation, communications and 
stevedoring. The purpose of the 
‘program is “to plan in advance 
for building a genuine, demo- 
cratic labor movement in the 
Dominican Republic as soon as 
circumstances permit.” 

The AFL-CIO has shown keen 
interest also in helping to develop 
free and democratic labor move- 
ments in the new nations of Africa. 
These are considered of the high- 
est importance since the new Afri- 
can nations which have entered 
the United Nations may some day 
hold the balance of power. When 
that day comes, the AFL-CIO be- 
lieves it essential that they be 
friendly to the United States and 
well-trained ig western freedom 
and tradition, 


To this end, the AFL-CIO and 


the Israel Federation of Labor, 


Histadrut, are generously support- 
ing a joint educational effort in 
Tel Aviv. This is providing for 
the education, especially in labor 
affairs, of young Africans who are 
expected to become the backbone 
of future labor leadership in their 
countries. The AFL-CIO and His- 
tadrut believe that the school can 
serve as liaison between Africa and 
the western world. 

The AFL-CIO also is helping 
to support other labor educa- 
tional activities in Africa. Only 
recently the ICFTU African La- 
bor College was opened in Kam- 
pala, Uganda, the first permanent 
trade union college on the Afri- 
can continent. The school is 
supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of trade unionists ev- 
erywhere in the free world. 


As part of the African program 
six African needle workers have 
been brought to the United States 
by the AFL-CIO for six months 
of intensive training in their own 
trades and in trade unionism. Five 
weeks were spent at the Ladies’ 
Garment Workers Training Insti- 
tute in New York. On-the-job 
training is part of the curriculum 
which was drawn up in coopera- 
tion with the AFL-CIO Dept. of 
Intl. Affairs. The workers came 
from Nigeria, Lagos, Northern 
Rhodesia, Nairobi, Southern Rho- 
desia and Tanganyika—once far 
away, mysterious African countries, 
but now part and parcel of the 
modern world and of the modern 
labor movement. 


Another aspect of organized la- 
bor’s determination to help in every 
practical way has been the employ- 
ment of African students in the 
United States by labor unions in 
order to help them with their - 
studies. One example is that of the 
Clothing Workers who hired four 
African workers for the summer. 
They came from Kenya, East 
Africa, and are students in Ameri- 
can universities preparing to return 
to Africa to work with the labor 
movement there. (PAD ; 
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Labor Day 1961 


WO EVENTS that will be celebrated in connection with Labor 
Day this year provide important insight into the holiday and 
its meaning to the nation. 

The annual holiday dedicated to the American worker will mark 
the effective date for an immediate wage increase for over 2.5 mil- 
lion workers who will be brought under coverage of the Wage-Hour 
Act for the first time or will receive for the first time the new hourly 
minimum of $1.15. 

The holiday weekend will mark also the issuance of a special stamp 
at a White House ceremony to commemorate the 50th anniversary 
of the signing of the first state workmen’s compensation law. 

The social concepts of minimum wages and financial and medical 
care for a worker injured on the job are now so widely accepted 
that. the initial fight for their passage and the continuing struggle 
to improve them are all but forgotten. ' 

The struggle for minimum wages and hours and a wide-ranging 
social insurance program was initiated by the American trade 
union movement. It has been the only major force in American 
society continuously concerned with this type of legislation at the 
state and federal level—legislation that increases living standards 
and provides protection for millions of workers, many of whom 
are not trade union members. 


The labor movement’s continuing campaigns for legislation in 


the national interest grows out of the worker’s natural desire for| § 


security on the job, a decent standard of living, education and 
equal opportunity, dignity and the chance to participate in society 
as a respected citizen. 

* * * 

LABOR DAY IS a day on which working people look back over 
the past with the injustices, failures and successes that marked the 
building of the trade union movement. It is a day of rededication 
to the basic concepts of justice, brotherhood and equality. It is a 
day to take a brief pause before renewing the struggle, for there 
is no stopping or resting. : 

Nearly half a century ago Samuel Gompers said the working peo- 
ple “will never stop in their efforts to obtain a better life for them- 
selves, for their wives, for their children and for all humanity. The 
object is to obtain complete social justice.” me 

On Labor Day 1961 it is appropriate to restate the philosophy that 
holds that whenever there is a conflict between human rights and 
property rights labor unqualifiedly supports human rights. ; 

This philosophy holds also that so long as our government is 
controlled by the people—and labor knows that free trade unions 
cannot exist except under a democratic form of government— 
to fear the participation of government in establishing programs 
to serve all America is to fear the people. 

Labor does not accept the proposition that the welfare of the 
owners of property is inevitably equivalent to the welfare of the 
nation. Business prosperity is essential to our economy but the 
soundest basis for business prosperity is the prosperity of the people 
as a whole. 

* * * 

IN THE CURRENT PERIOD of world tension organized labor 
has renewed its pledge to keep the nation strong and free; for the 
fight for freedom cannot be isolated, it is the fight of free men every- 
where. 

To this battle for world peace and freedom the American 
trade union movement will bring the same dedication that it has 
brought to previous world crises that threatened peace and free- 
dom, the same dedication that it has brought to the job of making 
America free and strong. 
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ARPENTER PETER McGUIRE was the 

“Father of Labor Day” but to an obscure 
South Dakota senator goes the credit for making 
it a legal national noliday. 


The year was 1894. The senator was James 

Henderson Kyle. He was a Congregational minis- 
ter by avocation. And in a few short weeks, with- 
out any prior political activity to his credit, he was, 
between November and March, elevated from his 
ministry into the Senate. 
He went to South Dakota in 1885 as minister 
to the people of Iroquois and Aberdeen. He went 
from his home in South Dakota to the Senate in 
Washington in 1891 as neither Democrat nor Re- 
publican, but as an Independent, although he is 
credited—or charged—with aligning himself with 
the Democratic Party on most of the issues of 
the day. 


During his first term he became chairman of 
the Senate Committee on Education & Labor 
where he was able to further the very things 
which he had advocated in a Fourth of July speech 
in 1890 in Aberdeen—the speech which actually 
launched his political career. 


Kyle was a man of few speeches, but when he 
did speak, he had something to say. And it was 
this senator from a new and smali agrarian state 
who proposed legislation making Labor Day a 
national holiday. 

The idea that a day be set apart for the laboring 
people was first made public by a resolution at a 
meeting of the New York City Central Labor Un- 
ion on May 8, 1882, when Peter J. McGuire, then 
general secretary of the Brotherhood of Carpen- 
ters & Joiners and later vice president of the 
American Federation of Labor, suggested the first 
Monday in September be made the day to pay 
tribute to American industry. 

McGuire’s reasoning behind the timing was: 
“It would come at the most pleasant season of the 
year, nearly midway between the Fourth of July 
and Thanksgiving, and would fill a wide gap in 
the chronology of legal holidays.” 

The first Labor Day observance was not held 
on the first Monday in September; instead, it was 
on Tuesday, Sept. 5, 1882, when about 10,000 
union members marched up Broadway in New 
York City and then spent the remainder of the 
day in Elm Park at all sorts of amusements. 

The next Labor Day was on a Wednesday, 
Sept. 5, 1883, and the parade was reported as an 
“imposing demonstration of the Central Labor 


Union.” 


Obscure South Dakota 
Father of First Labor Day Law 


Senator 


In 1884, Central Labor Union decided to hold. 
the celebration on the first Monday in September 
and central labor bodies in other cities were urged 
to celebrate that day as a universal holiday for 
workingmen. 

The AFL unanimously adopted a resolution on 
Oct. 7, 1884, that the first Monday in September 
of each year be set apart as a laborers’ national 
holiday, and recommended its observance by all 
wage workers, 


IN THE FOLLOWING YEARS, municipal 
ordinances Officially recognized Labor Day. State 
legislative recognition was developed only as a 
result of a campaign conducted by organized 
labor, and 23 states had enacted Labor Day laws 
by the end of 1893. 

Oregon was first, by passage of an original law 
on Feb. 21, 1887, designating Labor Day as the 
first Saturday of June. This was changed to the 
first Monday in September in February 1893 so 
as to conform with the general accepted scheme. 

Back in 1886, the AFL convention recom- 
mended that Labor Day on the first Monday in 
September should be observed “until it shall be 
as uncommon for a man to work on that day as 
on Independence Day. 

Interest in setting aside a day for honoring the 
workers of America, and AFL efforts for national 
recognition of the day, resulted in Kyle’s intro- 
duction of a bill in the Senate on Aug. 28, 1893. 

The bill was introduced during a special session 
of the 53d Congress which Pres. Grover Cleveland 
had called so that the serious financial question 
confronting the country might be considered. 

On June 27, the bill was enrolled in both 
houses and duly signed by the Speaker, Charles 
F. Crisp, of Georgia, and the Vice President. 
Next and finally, on June 29, 1894, it was 
announced by O. L. Prudent, one of Cleve- 
land’s secretaries, that “the President on the 
28th instant approved and signed the act— 
S. 730—making Labor Day a legal holiday.” 
By 1900, Labor Day was officially recognized 
by most states. Not until 1923 did the last 
state, Wyoming, fall into line. 

Samuel Gompers, when reporting to the 1894 
AFL convention, stated: 

“National Labor Day—lIt affords me pleasure 
to be able to report that the demand made by the 
American Federation of Labor for making the 
first Monday in September of each year a legal 
holiday passed Congress and was made a law 08 
June 28, 1894!” (PAI) 
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Morgan Says: 


Simple Serenity of U. S. West 
Commended to World Leaders 


By Edward P. Morgan 


(This column is excerpted from the nightly 
broadcasts of Edward P. Morgan, ABC commen- 
tator sponsored by the AFL-CIO. Listen to Mor- 
gan over the ABC network Monday through 
Friday at 7 p. m., EDT.) 


| THINK I HAVE DISCOVERED the place 
where the next summit meeting should be held. 
It is a spacious, flat piece of high ground in west- 
erm Wyoming best known to old-timers as the 
Jackson Hole country. It may be better known 
to tourists and other refugees from the frenetic 
tempo of urban living as 
Grand Teton National 
Park, which takes its 
name from a range of 
mountains of almost 
matchless grandeur on its 
sunset rim. My hunch— 
or perhaps it is no more 
than a wistful hope—is 
that the majesty of the 
towering Tetons will in- 
still, at least a trickle of 
awe in the summit con- 
ferees, causing both sides 
of the table to realize that there is something 
greater in the solar system than the puny but 
often poisonously pushy ambitions of men. 

There is another parallel reason for my choice. 
If, despite the exhilarating locale, the summitteers 
should freeze their minuet in customary deadlock 
and resume their threats and counter threats of 
mutual nuclear annihilation, nature has another 
prop in the neighborhood that might well sober 
them. If they would cross the Snake River and 
scale the Teton Pass over into Idaho they would 
soon arrive at an area of utter devastation called 
the Craters of the Moon. By a stroke of irony, 
one of the federal government’s peaceful atomic 
projects is located on the edge of this vast lava 
desert. 


There is a symbolism here which it would be 
difficult for the summit participants not to catch, 
These thousands of acres of ashes and clinkers 
have been made into a national monument, 
preserving a demonstration of the earth’s own 
destructive force dating back some 15 million 
years, The lesson of this spooky wasteland is, 
surely, that it is rather pointless to compete 
with the destructiveness of natural forces, how- 
ever lethal and extensive the havoc that man can 
now contrive, 

There are skeptics who will say that trying to 


get world leaders back to nature is a worthless 
exercise, that nothing really can bring them to 


| Morgan 


4 more contemplative attitude because man-made ° 


circumstances have pushed them beyond the island 
of reflectiveness and contemplation into a treacher- 
ous stream of reflex actions—of force and the 
threat of force in the name of sovereignty, national 
pride or—bitterest of paradoxes—survival. This 


argument may be all too valid but it is interesting 
to note that ordinary people, apparently, have 
not yet accepted it, or at least are trying—in a 
way that may be both instructive and inspiring— 
to reject it. 


BY THE MILLIONS, Americans are seeking 
the simple serenity of what wild open spaces there 
are left. For one of the most rewarding of these 
national parks, Grand Teton, the country, imter- 
estingly enough, has the Rockefeller family largely 
to thank. Thirty-five years ago, John D. Rocke- 
feller, Jr., began buying up land in the broad and 
lovely valley above Jackson Hole as a conserva- 
tion measure and in 1950 more than 33,000 acres 
of this choice alpine expanse—more than a 
tenth of the area of the park itself—-was presented 
to the government for the public’s enjoyment. The 
public has accepted with almost overwhelming 
pleasure. For each of the past four seasons, 
Grand Teton National Park has had 1.5 million 
visitors and this year may well break the record. 


In his office in Moose, Wyo., Chief Park Ranger 


Russell E. Dickenson tried to put his finger on|} 
the reasons for the extraordinary popularity of |} 


the playground in his charge. The charm of it, he 
told me, must have something to do with the ar- 
rangement of the mountains, rearing above peo- 
ple in the valley with no foothills in between. 
He would not try to prove that the migraine 
turbulence of world conditions had spurred tourists 
to reach out in such persistent volume for the 
solace of streams and trees and the trout and 
field mice, the elk and bald eagles that live among 
them. The asphalt jungles that most cities have 
become, monotonously punctuated by winking 
signs and glaring stoplights, can make fugitives of 
harassed urbanites almost as well as the threat 
of war. Yet there seems to be a deep motivation 
here. People try to get closer to the mountains, 
Ranger Dickenson said. Then he revealed what 
was, to me, a stunning phenomenon: In the last 
three years camping has almost literally exploded 
on Grand Teton. 


Campers—not trailer or motel itinerants but 
campers-out—have virtually quadrupled. 
Whether driving Cadillacs or Volkswagens, peo- 
ple are heading for the high timber with bed 
rolls and sleeping blankets, more intent on 
bivouacing under the stars than in an air-condi- 
tioned hillside Hilton. Shades of Lewis and 
Clark, whose expeditions passed this way more 
than a century ago! 


There may just be a moral here concealed some- 
where between the pine needles and the Indian 
paintbrush although I’m not quite sure I know 
what it is. With super highways slicing across 
the land, motorists are fleeing them for the rugged 
quiet of forest trails. With civilization becoming 
bewilderingly efficient and the world of govern- 
ments quivering with tension, people are seeking 
their private relief from strain nearer the earth and 
sky. 


Senators RestateU.S.Opposition 


To Admitting Red China to UN 


HE UNITED STATES should not accept the 

admission of Red China te the United Na- 
tions as inevitable but should make every effort 
to persuade other nations to vote against it. 


Sen. Paul Douglas (D-IIl.) and Sen. Leverett 
Saltonstall (R-Mass.) took this stand in an inter- 
view on Washington Reports to the People, AFL- 
ClO public service educational program, heard 
on 450 radio stations. 

“Certainly we are not going to go down with 
our tail between our legs,” Saltonstall said. 

In answer to the question, “Can we ignore the 
existence of Red China?” Douglas said: 


“Of course, Red China exists. It has main- 
tained itself in power now for 12 years as a 
nation of 600 million people. But that’s not 
the issue. The issue is whether we shall sup- 
port the admission of Red China to the United 
Nations and whether the U.S. should recognize 
Red China. I am opposed to both steps.” 


The issue is expected to arise in the current 
Session of the UN. The last vote was 42-34, 


against, Douglas said, with 22 abstentions, as 
compared with 42-8 against previously, both on 


consideration of the question. He said it has been 
expected that most of the 22 will vote for admis- 
sion the next time. 


QUERIED ON THE POINT that recognition) 
of a regime has not in the past meant approval, | j 


Saltonstall said that the situation is different in the 


case of Communist China because it has been 


“trying to shoot itself into the UN.” 


Attempts to get agreements on Formosa, the 
return of prisoners and other such matters as 
non-aggression in neighboring states as a part 
of a UN admission agreement would be futile, 
both said. Red China does not keep its agree- 
ments, Douglas asserted. 


Special Events Mark 
Union Label Week 


The nationwide celebration of Union Label Week Sept. 4 to 10 
will be marked by an unprecedented number of special events and 
activities at state and community levels. 

Sec.-Treas. Joseph Lewis of the AFL-CIO Union Label & Serv- 
ice Trades Dept. reports the department has filled a record volume 
of requests for promotional materials honoring the hallmarks of 
organized labor—the union label, shop card and service button. 
The department is sponsoring Union Label Week, as officially 
designated by its 1959 convention and that of the AFL-CIO. 

Governors and mayors across the country have set aside the week 
by proclamation enlisting the support of the public in its observ- 
ance, which opens with the Labor Day holiday, Lewis noted. 


AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany called on all union members, 
their families and friends to take part in the celebration. 

“From its very inception,” he said, “the American labor move- 
ment has known that in order to secure and protect the benefits 
gained through union membership it was necessary for union 
members to patronize those companies which produce union 
products and union services.” __ 


Recalling the efforts of the Union Label & Service Trades Dept. 
over more than a half-century to rally consumer buying power as 
an added union benefit, Meany declared: 

“Here is. the real purpose of Union Label Week: to remind our 
union people and to tell the rest of America and the free world 
that buying and spending ‘the union label way’ means greater job 
range more lasting benefits and an opportunity for real prosperity 
or all.” 

Sec.-Treas, William F. Schnitzler, joining the appeal for wide 
participation in the week’s events, described union labels, shop cards 
and service buttons as symbolic of “the good relations which exist 
between the unions of the AFL-CIO and their fair employers.” 


“These traditional symbols of union distinction have, through- 
out decades, served as a bulwark against the onslaughts of 
depression, layoffs and breadlines,” Schnitzler asserted. . 


Asked if the admission of Communist China}| 
would mean the end of Formosa, Saltonstall said: 


“As long as Chiang Kai-Shek is alive, as long} TALK THAT ADMISSION of Red China to the United Nations 


as the regime in Formosa (or Taiwan) exists as it|is inevitable is defeatist, Sen. Leverett Saltonstall (R-Mass.), left, 
and Sen. Paul Douglas (D-IIl.) asserted on Washington Reports to 
the People, AFL-CIO public service radio program. 


is now, certainly there will not be an end to Na- 
tionalist China.” 
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Goldberg on Labor Day: 


‘Promote the Common Defense, 
Safeguard the General Welfare’ 


AS NATION pauses today to pay 
tribute to the American worker: to his enor- 
mous contribution to the national welfare, to his 
dedicated service to the principles of democracy 
and human dignity, and to his unflinching support 
of freedom in times of crisis. 

As we greet him on this Labor Day, we take 
satisfaction in the. fact that: ; 

More than 68.5 million men and women are 
at work. 

Average factory earnings are at an all-time 
high of $94 a week. 


Average per capita income after taxes— 
which at $1,974 is the highest in the world— 
and total personal income—over $420 billion 
—are both at record highs. 

The gross national product totaled $515 billion 
in the second quarter of this year, also a record, 

In the face of our growing abundance, con- 
sumer prices have remained remarkably steady 
throughout the year. 

At the same time, the nation is enjoying its 
greatest period of industrial peace since the end 
of World War II. From January through June 
only one-tenth of 1 percent of the estimated work- 
ing time of all non-agricultural workers was lost 
due to strikes. 

And we are continuing to build for a brighter 
future. More than 49.5 million students are 
expected to enroll in school this fall, nearly 4 
million of them in the nation’s colleges and 
universities. 

These are tangible achievements of our free 
society. Their effect in terms of higher living 
standards can be seen in the quality of Ameri- 
can homes throughout the length and breadth 
of the land. 

But while America’s great abundance is widely 
shared by ordinary American citizens, the peo- 
ples of the Soviet Union must content them- 
selves with their government’s distant promises 
of future prosperity. For the present, Soviet 
achievements in space cast a euphoric shadow 
over the country’s acknowledged shortages of 
food, clothing and housing, and the astonishing 
growth of Soviet industry provides little satisfac- 
tion for the demands of every-day Soviet con- 
sumers. 

With or without material wealth, the hallmark 
of American society—and the proudest heritage 
of its people—is its free institutions. 

To the American worker freedom has come 
to mean the right to organize, the right of col- 
lective bargaining with an employer, the right to 
engage in concerted action for better wages and 
working conditions, and the right of grievance 
procedures. On the other hand, it assumes that 
he will exercise his rights responsibly in the best 
interests of the whole society. 


The goals of the American worker in the 
IUD Labor Day Statement: 


Industrial Workers Give Pledge 
Of Unity with Free Berlin Labor 


7 INDUSTRIAL UNION DEPT., AFL- 
CIO, extends warm fraternal greetings to free 
organized labor the world over on this traditional 
holiday of America’s working people. We offer 
our good will to free men and women the world 
over. To those held captive in totalitarian bondage 
in so much of today’s world, we pledge our con- 
tinued efforts in the struggle to extend freedom 
and human rights. 

Industrial labor especially pledges its solidarity 
to those free workers of Berlin and the West who 
today stand on the most critical battlefronts 
against tyranny. 

Peace without freedom is intolerable. In the 
battle for peace, we stand foursquare with all 
who hold life dear. But we stand united and 
firm on the side of freedom, and we warn all 
who would extend tyranny that we have fought 
our way up from wage slavery and we will not 
retreat. 

We urge that the problems now before the 
world shall be settled through open negotiation. 
But negotiation cannot and must not mean sur- 
render. Nor can it mean the abandonment of any 
now free to those who would enslave them or hold 


years ahead will be the improvement of his 
high standard of living and the preservation of 
his free institutions. He knows that these can 
best be accomplished in a world at peace. 

As we justifiably applaud our achievements, 
so we must confront our shortcomings. On this 
Labor Day, more than 5 million men and women 
are out of work. Well over half the major indus- 
trial areas in the country are experiencing sub- 
stantial unemployment. Many industries are op- 
erating at below capacity levels. Steel output is 
only about 67 percent of capacity. 

With these insufficient levels of production, a 
high rate of unemployment is inexcusable. The 
story of unempicyment is not one of “labor 
surplus,” as the jobless have often been called. 
Rather, it is a story of wasted human and material 
resources. 

This Administration is not satisfied with the 
present unemployment situation. We believe 
that the unemployed can be returned to work 
in a vigorous and expanding economy. As 
Pres. Kennedy said recently, “I have no inten- 
tion of ‘learning to live with’ prolonged and 
severe unemployment, with all that it means in 
human misery and economic waste.” 

In these critical times, American labor faces 
new challenges on the economic front. The need 
for new high levels of production will entail 
continuing technological progress. 

I am confident that both free labor and free 
management will respond with renewed purpose 
to their responsibilities. 

They will need to develop more enlightened 
relations with one another on a continuing basis. 


They will need to accommodate their own 
interests to the overriding interest of the public 
welfare. 


They must continue to demonstrate their 
ability to reconcile separate viewpoints into 
common goals and common actions, thus giving 
living testimony to our proud claim that we 
come nearest of any nation to being a classless 
society. 

Without relinquishing its right to strike, labor, 
in cooperation with management, must build new 
mechanisms to insure the peaceful solutions of 
their differences. 

When each side accepts the rights of the other, 
and when both sides accept the rights of the 
general public, then industrial peace will prevail. 


As we take stock of ourselves on this Labor 
Day, let all working Americans—whether in 
industry or trade, in large firms or small shops, 
on the assembly line or in an office, in govern- 
ment or in education—rededicate themselves 
to their constitutional commitments to promote 
the common defense and safeguard the general 
welfare. 


them captive in a system to which they are 
opposed. 

While applauding the Housing Act passed 
this year, we call also for a further attack upon 
the decay now so apparent in our cities. The 
Soviet challenge will not be met until, as the 
words of “America, the Beautiful” recite, ours 
are truly gleaming “alabaster” cities. 

Throughout the current period of economic up- 
turn, joblessness has hovered near the 7 percent 
mark, despite even new highs of industrial produc- 
tion. Automation is bringing to U.S. industry ever 
greater manhour output. 


The serious continuing slack in the U.S. 
economy is a clear answer to those who would 
curtail essential domestic civilian programs in 

. the name of defense. 


While progress has been made in the area of 
civil rights, the Negro and other minority groups 
continue to be denied equal citizenship. 


On this Labor Day, we pledge to workers in 
newly developing nations that we shall do our . 
utmost to aid them in their struggle for adequate 


Haggerty on Labor Day: 


‘ganizations on solid foundations, but continually accepted - the 


Building Trades Set 
To Meet Challenge | 


EVENTY-NINE YEARS have passed since Labor Day was first 
celebrated in New York City. Sixty-seven years have passed 
since Congress declared Labor Day a national holiday. The Build- 
ing & Construction Trades Dept. will celebrate its 53d Labor 
Day on Sept. 4, 1961. We are proud not only of our progress, but 
also of the part we have played in the growth of the American 
labor movement. 

Today the 18 affiliates of the department embrace over 3.25 mil- 
lion skilled craftsmen. This growth has been possible because. 
building tradesmen down through the years not only built their or- 


challenges of an ever-expanding and changing industry—an indus- 
try that today ranks first in size in total dollar volume and accounts 
for over 14 percent of the gross national product. 


One vast program undertaken by the building trades has been the | 
construction of our missile sites. The magnitude and complexity of 
the program are astounding and will, when completed, produce the 
greatest amount of construction ever to be concealed from view, 
The estimated cost of construction underway is over $953 million 
on 19 locations in 15 states. 

We realize that all labor faces a great challenge this year and 
for many years to come. We must of necessity take part in pro- 
posing and shaping policies and decisions which will work to keep 
our country secure and our economy continually expanding. We 
must take an even more active part in the legislative processes of 
our government at all levels, city, state and federal. We must 
continue to present and press for enactment of measures to re- 
lieve the impact of automation and to curtail its accompanying 
scourge of unemployment which unless corrected could lead to 
national disaster. 

So on this Labor Day we face a real challenge—a challenge 
which we in the building trades are ready to meet, willing to meet 
and confident that, although the challenge is great, being mindful 
of the fine tradition of our past, will be met. We will join with all 
labor On this day in dedicating ourselves to building the future for 
our country. 


Jodoin on Labor Day: 
Imagination Urged | 
To Meet Job Crisis © 


_ DAY IS TRADITIONALLY a time of stocktaking for the 
labor movement. While it is natural that we should look back 
on the months since we last observed this holiday, it is even more 
important that we look to the future. 


Organized labor has, through the years, established itself in our 
society; today the role we have to play is more important than ever, 
We are, indeed, living in challenging time. 

The waste and suffering that have resulted from unemployment 
in the past year has been stark evidence of our failure to meet the 
economic needs of our people. This imposed idleness of workers” 
who would and who could contribute so much to our national 
production has resulted from several causes. Some of these are 
conditions which we have experienced im the past; others come 
from great changes which are taking place in our economy. 
Regardless of the cause the price is the same. 

We are now nearing the time of year when jobs become increa# 
ingly scarce. There should be no hesitation in applying courage an@ 
imagination to this, the most important of the problems we face if 
our domestic economy. We have attained knowledge and ability 
which can provide a better and a fuller life for all. We must not 
allow abundance to become a social hazard. 


The challenges we face are not to be found only within our owl 
borders. We become increasingly and inescapably involved in world 
affairs; and, indeed, it would be an evasion of our national response 
bilities if we were to try to avoid such involvement. 

There is need now, as never before, for understanding of thé 
critical international situation we face. The stakes are high—the 
future of mankind itself is involved. The Canadian Labor Congres 
has taken a very firm position opposing the continuation of nucleat 
tests and advocating universal disarmament. We are opposed #@ 
Canada extending the membership of the nuclear club by accepting 
nuclear weapons. 

We think we are also being realistic when we say that this is n@ 
time for Canada to abandon her friends. Neutralism is an illusion, 
We must work together with those whe by tradition and associa- 
tion have been our friends; so that, through the United Nations, 
we can contribute to a world in which peace and understanding ~ 
can prevail. : 

Both as a nation, and as a member ef a group of nations, we must 
make real contributions toward such a world. It is not enough fot 
us to be against slavery; we must be for freedom. It is not enough 
to decry poverty and starvation; we must contribute to a better lifé 
for those less fortunate. 

These, in the broadest terms, are some of the great challenges we 
now face, and they must be met without delay. We will only succ 
if we work together in these common causes which so far outweigh 
the particular interests of one group or another. Organized labor m™ 
Canada, on this our national holiday, must dedicate itself to this 


livelihoeds and effective unions. 


purpose. 
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. Music, Union-Made, On the Waterfront 
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i a ie eee te ; a | MR 

the | , [ae ae : — = INSTRUMENTALISTS ARE trained professionals, many of thena 

y of Z m a Gee ae graduates of the nation’s leading music schools with experience play- 
s- . a ee ing under the batons of world-famous conductors. 


lion | SOME OF THE CURSE is taken off Washington’s hot and humidity-ridden sum- 
mers by free outdoor concerts given through the Music Performance Trust Fund of 
- the Recording Industry and played by m 


ro- g 


eet a se a INSTRUMENTAL in arranging the Watergate concerts are (left to right) Theodore 
7 eS ; ae s T. Smith, chief of the NCP public use branch; Henry Goldstein, of Local 161, 
: ie : m and Clint Price, director of the citywide division of the D. C. Recreation Dept. 


s e 
oa oe ns 


CO-SPONSORING the concerts, which are given at the Water- 
gate on the Potomac River front, are the D. C. Recreation Dept. 
and National Capital Parks. Many visitors listen from boats. The 
summer program includes both light and classical music. 


ac. ee: : Sea 3 a = a : 
WASHINGTONIANS AND TOURISTS by the thousands have enjoyed the concerts on summer 
evenings, but perhaps no one enjoys them more than the union performers themselves. For 
music, to musicians, is more than a livelihood—it’s actually a way of life. 


op a 


AN EVENING of continental ay at one of the concerts ine ORCHESTRA CONDUCTOR for the series is Dr. Frederick Fall, shown here leading some of his 
duded a thunderously-applauded performance by the Amor string section. Born in Austria and trained in Europe, he once directed the Vienna Volksoper and 
Sirvente Spanish Ballet. Some of the action is shown above. for 11 years has led Washington’s Dept. of Agriculture Symphony Orchestra. 
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‘Unprecedented’ Ferment Cited: 


ORIT Asks Action 
On Latin Social Ills 


Rio de Janeiro—A demand that action be taken now to relieve 
the plight of the great mass of Latin Americans who “are tired of 
repeated but never fulfilled promises” was voiced in a statement on 


economic development and social 


gress of the Inter-American Regional Organization of Workers 


progress adopted at the fifth con- 


(ORIT) here. 

The statement was recommended 
to the Western Hemisphere arm of 
the Intl. Confederation of Free 
Trade Unions by an Inter-Amer- 
ican Trade Union Economic Con- 
ference held a few days previously 
in Sao Paulo, Brazil. 

Citing the “unprecedented so- 
cial and political ferment” in 
South America, the statement de- 
clared the “basis of progress” in 
the underdeveloped parts of the 
Americas must be land reform. 
This it defined as “the return of 
the land to those who till it, and 
a recognition of their rights to 
receive in full the fruits of their 
labor.” : 

With this as a foundation, ORIT 
proposed a program that included 
financial and technical assistance 
for agriculture; stabilized basic 
commodity markets; increased buy- 
ing power for rural residents; in- 
dustrialization with development of 
the required skills in each country; 
public as well as private financing 
of developments and “radical” re- 
visions of tax systems. 

“To ensure the most efficient 
economic.and social advancement 
of the underdeveloped parts of 
America,” the statement added, “it 
is imperative that together with 
raising the standard of living of the 
peoples illiteracy be eradicated, the 
right of every child to free public 
education be recognized, the stand- 
ards of education be raised; sci- 
entific research be promoted and 
adequately financed, and the work- 
ing classes be properly trained so 
as to enable them to participate 
efficiently in the framing and execu- 
tion of development planning. .. . 


“Every development plan 
should give preference at least to 
the most urgent social problems: 
eradicate illiteracy, eliminate the 
housing shortage and the inade- 
quacy of living quarters; improve 
and extend social security systems 
and social services . . . (and) stop 
endemics and epidemics.” 


The need for economic and social 
reform was also recognized in a res- 
olution on the political situation 
which sharply condemned Cuba’s 
Castro and his government. 

“Political democracy cannot sur- 


Labor Backs 


House Crisis 
Amendment 


The AFL-CIO has given its sup- 
port to a proposed constitutional 
amendment to permit the quick 
filling of vacancies in the U.S. 
House of Representatives in event 
of a national -crisis—such as an 
atomic attack on Washington. 

Legislative Rep. George D. Riley 
declared in a statement to a House 
Judiciary subcommittee that con- 
tinuity in civilian government is 
“essential” to the democratic 
process. 

Most of the bills before the 
subcommittee would empower 
governors to appoint representa- 
tives to vacancies from their 
states if the House membership 
falls below a certain level. Riley 
said the level should be as low as 
possible, “perhaps as low as 10 
percent.” 

“With the standby mechanism 
available,” he said, “we will see 
government continuing to function 
in orderly fashion.” 


Cuba,” and supported the ICFTU 


vive if it does not give to the 
people full economic security and 
a higher measure of social justice,” 
it. said. 

_ “We must constantly repeat the 
basic truth that where there is 
economic exploitation of the 
workers, political tyranny over 
the people, widespread ignorance 
and ill health, there cannot be 
true freedom and democracy. On 
the contrary, such conditions cre- 
ate a favorable climate for the 
| Spread of communism.” 

Other resolutions reaffirmed 
ORIT’s opposition to the dictator- 
ships in Paraguay, the Dominican 
Republic, Haiti and Nicaragua; ex- 
pressed solidarity with West Berlin 
workers in the current crisis; moved 
to make the hemisphere aware of 
the “deplorable conditions to which 
political refugees are condemned in 


position that Franco Spain be ex- 
cluded from the community of free 
peoples of the West. 

Alfonso Sanchez Madariaga of 
Mexico declined to run for another 
term as general secretary and was 
elected president. He was succeeded 
by Arturo Jauregui of Peru, who 
has been ORIT director of organiza- 
tion. 

The new executive board in- 
cludes AFL-CIO Pres. George 
Meany and Victor G. Reuther of 
the Auto Workers, with AFL-CIO 
Sec.-Treas. William F. Schniztler 
and Vice Pres. O. A. Knight as first 
substitutes; Pres. Claude Jodoin of 
the Canadian Labor Congress and 
Pres. Hipolito Marcano of the 
Puerto Rico AFL-CIO. 


USO Fund 
Raise Backed 
By AFL-CIO 


New York—The AFL-CIO is 
supporting the USO’s appeal for a 
12.5 percent increase in its alloca- 
tions from united funds and com- 
munity chests, Community Services 
Dir. Leo Perlis declared. 

He said there are “at least 12 
major training and mobilization 
centers where expected increases in 
military strength will demand com- 
mensurate expansion of USO fa- 
cilities and services.” Other military 
installations that were due to be 
closed later this year are remaining 
open, he said, and the USO will 
have to continue its services in 
these areas. 


Since 1956 USO’s income 
from united funds and commu- 
nity chests has “dropped 16 per- 
cent while the increase in feder- 
ated giving has risen 40 percent,” 
Perlis pointed out. He appealed 
to all community service commit- 
tees and state and local central 
labor bodies to support the USO’s 
request for the increase, stating 
that the American labor move- 
ment “actively supported the 
initial organization of USO and 
later was among those requesting 
its reactivation.” 

He said organized labor last year 
gave $10,000 to send a USO enter- 
tainment unit, “The AFL-CIO 
Salute to the Armed Forces,” on a 
“hardship circuit of U.S. bases not 
reached by USO because of limited 
finances.” 

He also noted that “earlier .this 
year, AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany 
again extended the official endorse- 


AFL-CIO DELEGATION at congress of Inter-American Regional Organization of Workers in Rio 
de Janeiro is shown in second row. From left are Pres. Ralph Reiser of the Glass Workers; Associate 
Inter-American Rep. Andrew C. McLellan; AFL-CIO Vice Pres. Emil Rieve; AFL-CIO Sec.-Treas, 
William F. Schnitzler; Inter-American Rep. Serafino Romualdi; Harold J. Butler, administrative 
assistant to Schnitzler,; AFL-CIO Vice Pres. Richard F. Walsh; Special Rep. Lester Zosel of the 
Railway Clerks, and AFL-CIO Research Dir. Stanley H. Ruttenberg. 


three-man delegation which partici- 
pated in the conference as official 
observers. The other members were 
Serafino Romualdi, AFL-CIO in- 
ter-American representative, and 
Dir. Stanley Ruttenberg of the 
AFL-CIO Dept. of Research. 

Interviewed on Labor News 
Conference, carried by the Mu- 
tual Broadcasting System, Doher- 
ty spoke of addressing a conven- 
tion of the Uruguay trade union 
federation and reported that “all 
of the delegates in that huge 
convention were not only inter- 
ested in the Alliance for Progress 
.«. they were actively engaged 
in attempting to espouse the 
cause of liberty, democracy and 
freedom.” 


Doherty said the old image of 
the United States as an exploiter 
of Latin American labor and ma- 
terials is changing under the Ken- 
nedy Administration. 

“Pres. Kennedy keeps talking 
about doing things for the man on 
the street, and that has a very 
wholesome impact on all our 
friends in South America,” Doherty 
noted. 

He said he thought the U.S. dele- 
gation, headed by Treasury Sec. 
S. Douglas Dillon, did “everything 
humanly possible” to see that U.S. 
aid would reach down to the people 


Latin America Unions 
Seen Backing Alliance 


Latin American trade unions will give “genuine cooperation and 
support” to the Alliance for Progress program adopted at the 
Inter-American Economic & Social Conference held recently in 
Uruguay, AFL-CIO Vice Pres. William C. Doherty has predicted. 


Doherty, president of the Letter Carriers, headed the AFL-CIO’s 


NLRB Names 
N. Y. Papers in 


‘Unfair’ Charge 


New York—The Publishers’ As- 
sociation of New York City and 
10 member-newspapers have been 
named in a National Labor Rela- 
tions Board complaint that they 
have joined in a mutual assistance 
pact to halt operations whenever a 
member of the association is in- 
volved in a strike or work stoppage. 

The complaint was issued by the 
NLRB regional office here on 
charges filed by Typographical Un- 
ion Local 6, and the unaffiliated 
Newspaper & Mail Deliverers’ Un- 
ion. A trial examiner has scheduled 
a hearing for Sept. 11. 


The association and officials of 
the Times, Mirror and Herald 
Tribune were accused in the com- 
plaint of warning employes over 
the past year against assistance 
or support of walkouts by other 
unions. Also the Herald Tribune, 
News and Mirror were charged 
with shutting down their opera- 
tions briefly due to work stop- 


and not “stay at the top.” 


Met’s 1961-62 season. 


Goldberg to Arbitrate 
Musicians-Met Dispute 


New York—Labor Sec. Arthur J. Goldberg’s agreement to arbi- 
trate a contract dispute between the Metropolitan Opera Association 
and its union musicians has ended a stalemate that threatened the 


pages at the Times. 


By agreement of Met management and Musicians Local 802, 
Goldberg will issue a final and bind-@ 


ing decision after the hearings have 
ended. 


Goldberg said he agreed to serve 
as arbitrator at the request of 
Pres. John F. Kennedy but that 
his decision was “unique” and 
will not “establish a precedent of 
general economic application.” 
Kennedy sent letters congratulat- 
ing the disputing parties on the 
agreement, and Goldberg ex- 
pressed I#s appreciation to the 
union, the management, Com- 
missioner Jacob Mandelbaum of 
the U.S. Mediation & Concilia- 
tion Service and City Labor Com- 
missioner Harold Felix, repre- 
senting Mayor Robert F. Wagner. 


The union first accepted the labor 
secretary's offer to arbitrate, and 


ment of AFL-CIO to USO.” 


the Met management followed suit 


after breaking off negotiations twice 
and announcing cancellation of the 
season. 


Pres. Alfred Manuti of Local 802 
said hie was “very pleased” with the 
proposal to arbitrate. Met Gen. 
Manager Rudolf Bing sent tele- 
grams to singers urging them to sign 
contracts for the new season and 
saying he “heaped” to open Oct. 23 
as scheduled with Puccini's “Girl of 
the Golden West.” 


Opera musicians are paid $170 
a week during the season and 
asked for a raise to $220.13 a 
week, six weekly performances 
instead of seven, and other con- 
tract improvements. The union 
said wages of $7,200 a year are 
inadequate for top-flight musi- 


Richter Says 
Reds “lrample’ 
Human Rights 


Berlin—Willi Richter, president 
of the German Federation of Trade 
Unions, has accused East German 
authorities of “trampling” human 
rights guaranteed by the charters of 
the United Nations and the Intl, 
Labor Organization in their efforts 
to stem the tide of refugees to the 
West. 

In a message carried by all West 
German wireless stations, Richter 
declared the refugees had been 
driven from their homes by “acts of 
terror” committeed by East Ger- 
man Communist chief Walter Ul 
bricht “and his henchmen.” 

“The Communists are trying 
now by this brutal force to stop 
people from escaping,” Richter 
said. “Tanks, machine guns, 
barbed wire fences and tear gas 
are the means whereby dictators 
dominate the people. It is the in- 
tention of the Communists te 
brutally tear apart Berlin.” 


The West German labor leadet 
said the Communist action sealing 
the border between East and West 
Berlin was “a flagrant violation” of 
the city’s four-power status. He 
called on Great Britain, France and 
the U.S. to take immediate steps to 
ensure re-establishment of normal 
conditions. 


Richter also voiced German a& 
pirations for reunification of the 
country and called for a free 
plebiscite “in East and West Berlin 
and the whole of Germany,” com 
cluding: 

“The right of self-determination 
is indispensable and indisputable 
for the German people.” 


Missile Site Pay 


Policy Issued 


The President’s Missile Sites Le 
bor Commission has issued a policy 
statement covering the employment 
of industrial workers at missile and 
space sites, and has made two ree 
ommendations on wage rates fof 
construction workers. 

The commission advised the Sec 
retary of Defense that an agreement 
by Topeka, Kans., contractors t¢ 
pay laborers, mason tenders, nozzle 
men and powdermen at Topeka Ait 
Force Base wages higher than the 
area rates was “unreasonable” and 
discriminatory. The agreement pro 
vided that workers in Hod Carriet 
Local 142 should get the Topeka 
metropolitan rate instead of the 
lower suburban rate. The commis 
sion also advised that certain “hat 
ard pay” for electrical workers a 
the Vandenberg, Calif.. AFB # 
reasonable. 

Its policy statement on industrial 
labor at missile sites advised that 
rates be in line with wages for 
similar workers doing non-goverir 
mental work. Previously it had i+ 
sued a similar statement for com 
struction workers at missile 


cians, 


space sites. 
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Jammed ‘Clasetooma, Half-Day Sessions, 


Teacher Shortage Back as Schools Open 


The nation’s children return in 


school system beset by overcrowded classrooms, half-day sessions 
and a critical shortage of teachers. 
The U.S. Office of Education estimates total enrollment in public 


and private schools will reach a 


record numbers next week to a 


new high of 49.3 million in the 


1961-62 school year, an increase of 
1.4 million over the total for last 
year. * 

Anticipated enrollments from 
kindergarten through Gzade 8 are 
estimated at 34.2 million, an in- 
crease of 400,000, and in Grades 9 
through 12 at 10.8 million, a rise of 
700,000. 

In institutions of higher educa- 
tion, enrollments are expected to 


reach 4.3 million, up from 4 mil-| 


lion last year. 

To meet the instructional needs 
of the swarm of new pupils, ele- 
mentary and secondary schools 
will require some 48,000 more 
classroom teachers this year than 
the 1,636,000 they employed in 
1960-61, the Office of Education 
estimates. Last fall, the states al- 
ready employed 91,500 full-time 
public school teachers with sub- 
standard certificates. 

The 102,000 new college gradu- 


> Issue 


Pact Spurs 
Ship Peace 


_ (Continued from Page 1) 
one company on the East Coast 
—Alcoa Steamship Co.—and to 
one employers’ group on the 
West Coast—Pacific Maritime 
Association. All others have 
‘agreed to contract terms, SIU 
said. 
_ Negotiations between SIU and 
Alcoa were broken off last week and 
have not been resumed though the 
union said it is “willing to meet 
any time.” West Coast talks with 
PMI shippers were-resumed after 
EBA had teached agreement with 
shippers teprésented by the Amer- 
ican Merchant Marine Institute. 
Agreements by all five’ maritime 
unions to date have followed two 
*forms—either outright recognition 
of the right of unions to board 
‘American-owned vessels registered 
under foreign flags, or an agreement 
to refer the dispute to labor-man- 
‘agement committees, with the right 
to strike if no agreement is reached 
‘in a specified time. 
'» The “runaway flag” issue was a 
major cause of the strike which 
idled more than 75,000 men June 
15 to July 30. The walkout ended 
when the President got a court 
~ order under provisions of T-H and 
named a commission of inquiry to 
report back. 
Commission Chairman David 
L, Cole said he is optimistic that 
_ most parties to the dispute will 
have reached agreement by the 
Sept. 21. expiration date of the 
injunction. 


The Maritime Union previously 
had settled its contract negotiations. 
The American Radio Association 
settled with most employers in 
June, and MMP also reached early 
‘agreement with many shippers. 


‘ The latest MMP . settlement— 
‘with the tanker companies—called 
for wage increases of 4 percent the 
‘first year and 2.25 percent in each 
of the following three years, plus 
‘an increase of $1.15 a day in com- 
pany contributions to pension and 
welfare funds. 
' MEBA and the tanker com- 
panies agreed to set up a com- 
mittee to seek a settlement of the 
foreign flag issue. The union is 
free to strike if no settlement is 
reached within 18 months. 


All unions have asked the right 
to board ships owned by American 
companies to seek bargaining rights. 
An increasing number of U.S. ships 
has been registered under foreign 
flags in recent years. 


ates expected to join elementary and 
secondary public school facilities 
this fall will not replace those 
leaving the profession, school ex- 
perts estimate, let alone serve. in- 
creasing enrollments, relieve’ over- 


crowding, eliminate part-time sés- 
sions, add needed instruction not 
now provided, and replace unpre- 
pared teachers. 


In all, it has been estimated 
public schools this year will be 
about 138,000 teachers shy of 
their real needs. The shortage of 
some 142,000 classrooms report- 
ed in the fall of 1960 is not ex- 
pected to show any substantial 
improvement as the new school 
year opens. 


About 69,600 additional inatiuc- 
tion rooms were scheduled for 
completion during the 1960-61 
school year. But most of these were 
needed to provide for population 
shifts, increased enrollments and re- 


‘|}placement of abandoned facilities, 


leaving few if any to reduce the 
backlog. 

The combined effect of the short- 
ages, the Office of Education has 
noted in previous years, is to impair 
the schooling of an estimated 10 
million pupils through overcrowd- 
ing, half-day sessions, the use of 
improvised facilities and obsolete 
or otherwise inadequate structures. 

The number of pupils on cur- 
tailed sessions last year in 36 
states and the District of Colum- 
bia was 685,000, three-fourths of 
them in elementary schools, 


While the shortages continue, the 
cost of operating the existing public 
school system is on the rise. At $15.6 
billion in 1959-60, it was up $2 bil- 
lion over expenditures the previous 
year despite a decline of 7 percent 
in capital outlay for land, buildings 
and equipment, the Office of Educa- 
tion reports. Biggest share of the 
cost—54.1 percent—was borne by 
local sources. States contributed 
39.4 percent; the federal govern- 
ment 4.4 percent, and county and 
other intermediate’ sources the re- 
maining 2.1'percent. 


Steel Warned 
By Senators 


On Price Rise 


A group of liberal Democratic 
senators has served notice on the 
steel industry that it is in for 
trouble if it raises prices after in- 
stalling a wage increase due on 
Oct: 7. 

The pay hike, under. the con- 
tracts between the Steelworkers and 
the industry ending the 1959 strike, 
will average an estimated 7.8 cents 
an hour: The price hike Sen. Albert 
Gore (D-Tenn.) said industry lead- 
ers are beginning to talk about—in 
the same way they prepared for the 
July 1958 increase—is $5 a ton. 


The senators, marshalling their 
arguments with the aid of charts 
and graphs, said the industry can- 
not justify a price boost. 

Gore informed the Senate that 
|the President’s Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers told him fourth 
quarter profits, after the wage raise 
becomes effective and without a 
price increase, could equal the 14- 
year average of 10.5 percent after 
taxes. 

Sen. Estes Kefauver (D-Tenn.) 
said a price increase would raise a 
question of possible violation of a 
1951 consent order forbidding in- 
dustry agreements to “adopt, estab- 
lish or maintain prices.” 


CHARTER PRESENTATION marks the formation of Intl. Broth- 
erhood of Electrical Workers Local 24 in Baltimore to replace Local 
28, whose charter was revoked for engaging in an unauthorized 
strike. IBEW Vice Pres. H. B. Blankenship, left, presents the docu- 
ment to Allen K. Fuller, temporary chairman of the new local, who 
was later elected temporary business manager. 


Social Security Benefit 


Applications Show Rise 


Nearly 750,000 applications for benefits have been received since 
Pres. Kennedy signed into law on June 30 the 1961 amendments 
to the Social Security Act, Sec. of Health, Education & Welfare 
Abraham Ribicoff told a press conference in Washington. 

They poured in at the rate of more than 90,000 a week in July 


and August, 
with 50,000 to 60,000 a week pre- 
viously. 


Approximately 187,500 of 
them came from men in the 62 
to 64 age group—and their de- 
pendents—who are retiring early 
because of unemployment or 
poor health under a new provi- 
sion of the law which permits 


Ribicoff listed three categories of 
people who, he said, should in- 
quire at their nearest social security 
office about their rights under the 
latest amendments. These were: 

@ Older people who have been 
told they had not worked long 
enough to be eligible for benefits; 
the amendments reduce the amount 
of work necessary for eligibility. 
Older workers and the survivors of 
workers who died after June 1954 
may now be eligible. 

@ People qualified for benefits 
who have not applied because they 
are still working. One of the amend- 
ments increases the amount that 
older workers, widows and others 
eligible for benefits can earn and 
still collect part of their benefits. 


@ Widows now getting benefits 


Steel Should Absorb 
Pay Hike—Kennedy 


Pres. Kennedy has _ ex- 
pressed confidence that major 
steel companies will “concern 
themselves with the public 
interest” and absorb the ne- 
gotiated October wage hike 
without increasing prices. 

Kennedy, asked at his press 
conference what the govern- 
ment can or should do to 
head off a reported intention 
to hike prices, replied his eco- 
nomic advisors informed him 
the steel companies could ab- 
sorb the wage raise and still 
make “a good profit.” 

Kennedy said be believed 
the inflation prior to 1958 
was “tied very closely” to 
steel price hikes. 


he. said, compared 


on the basis of their own work, who 
may qualify for higher amounts 
based on their husbands’ earnings. 

Ribicoff said neither widows now 
getting benefits based on the work 
of their dead husbands nor persons 
eligible for the increase in the 
minimum payment need make for- 
mal application for the higher ben- 
efits authorized in the amendments. 
The boosts will be automatically 
included in checks delivered after 


Douglas Asks 
Labor Effort 
On Area Aid 


The Industrial Union Dept. is 
holding a series of conferences in 
Washington, bringing union mem- 
bers from depressed areas, to in- 
form them on the steps necessary 
to take advantage of the Area Re- 
development Act. 

At the first session were some 34 
union members from Illinois, Indi- 
ana, Michigan and Minnesota, At 
the one-day parley they met with 
representatives of the IUD plus a 
number of top government officials. 
They returned home fortified with 
information to help their local 
communities. 

Sen. Paul H. Douglas (D-II), 
one of the Senate leaders who 
worked tirelessly for the de- 
pressed areas bill for six years 
before it finally became law, de- 
clared that “if it had not been 
for the labor movement this law 
would not have been passed.” 

He said the purpose of the bill 
was threefold: bring jobs to locali- 
ties with high and persistent unem- 
ployment; train and transfer work- 
ers to jobs elsewhere; create jobs 
in depressed areas through public 
works. 

“Local chambers of commerce 
have not taken hold of the individ- 
ual sections of this bill as much as 
they should,” he declared, “and we 
need the help of the labor move- 
ment.” 

Douglas urged that labor join 
with the more progressive leaders 
in the civic and industrial groups to 
work out requests for assistance 
under the new law. 

“Don’t let it be a chamber of 
commerce body,” he said, “but a 
joint operation. Develop your 
plans thoroughly. Remember, we 
don’t want to attract runaway 
plants but to channel growth into 
areas of high chronic unemploy- 
ment.” \ 

Jacob Clayman, IUD administra- 
tive director, summed up the con- 
ference in this way: 

“We are working to help the Ad- 
ministration get the act working to 
a maximum degree. We have full 
confidence in the leadership and 
staff of the Area Redevelopment Ad- 
ministration. Since action must be 
initiated from the communities, 
themselves, we want to strive to 


the Labor Day weekend, he said. 


help them do a good job.” 


Rehabilitation Plans 
Aid 92,500 Disabled 


For the sixth consecutive year, the number of disabled men and 
women prepared for and placed in jobs they are able to fill through 
the federal-state rehabilitation program set a new record in fiscal 


1961—92,500 persons. 


In addition, jobs are being hunted for 23,875 other handicapped 


people who have been rehabilitated 


to the point where they are ready 
for employment, according to Mary 
E. Switzer, director of the Office of 
Vocational Rehabilitation in the 
Dept. of Health, Education & Wel- 
fare. 

The rehabilitations showed a 5 
percent gain over the previous 
year’s 88,300, while the group 
ready for work at the end of the 
fiscal year was 17 percent larger 
than in 1961, when it included 
20,452 men and women. 

New York led all the states with 
6,733 rehabilitations; Pennsylvania 
was in second place with 6,456 and 
Georgia in third with 6,014. 

Substantial gains were made, 
Miss Switzer reported, in the re- 
habilitation of persons with severe 
handicaps. Particularly large in- 
creases were scored among persons 
who are mentally retarded or who 
suffered mental illnesses. 

Handicapped people who went 
back to work in fiscal 1961 will 
have earnings of about $180 
million during their first year on 


the job, compared with $70 mil- 
lion previously. They will work 
some 137 million man-hours. 
Some 18,500 of those returned to 

useful employment had been receiv- 
ing welfare benefits at the rate of 
about $18 million a year. The re- 
habilitation cost was a year’s relief 
payments. 


Roche Appointed 


Assistant to Batt 


Redmond H. Roche, Jr., of De- 
troit, formerly assistant general 
counsel for the Auto Workers, has 
been appointed special assistant to 
Area Redevelopment Administrator 
William L. Batt, Jr. 

He has been serving since June 
as a consultant to ARA, the new 
federal program to aid areas of 
chronic unemployment, improve 
their economic conditions, and stim- 
ulate job opportunities. 

Before joining the UAW legal 
staff in 1953, Roche had been with 
the anti-trust division of the Justice 
Dept., stationed in Detroit, and in 
the patent law section of General 


Motors Corp. 
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American Motors Settles: 


Auto Workers Extend Pacts, 
Set Sept. 6 for Deadline at GM 


(Continued from Page 1) 
24-member executive board re- 
cessed its meeting subject to recall 
after receiving recommendations 
from its Ford, Chrysler and GM 
councils against approval of the 
employers’ last contract offers. 


At a press conference, Reuther 
and AMC Pres. George Romney 
said the agreement on _ national 
terms, reached tentatively last 
week, was followed by local un- 
jon agreements on non-economic 
matters like seniority and work 
rules. Final language will be 
drafted with a view to meeting 
legal requirements and then the 
agreements will be submitted to 
meetings of 23,000 UAW mem- 
bers employed by AMC, they 
said. 

With Reuther and Romney and 
their negotiating assistants answer- 
ing questions, these key elements of 
the proposed new agreements 
emerged: 

@ A “progress sharing plan” that 
puts into a trust fund on behalf of 
AMC workers 10 percent of profits 
before taxes after deduction of 10 
percent for stockholders, plus an 
additional 5 percent in AMC stock 
whose dividends will go into the 
trust fund for two years. After that, 


individual employes can take title 
to the stock. 

® Continuation of the annual im- 
provement factor wage increase of 
6 cents an hour or 2.5 percent of 
base wages, whichever is higher, 
for each year of the three-year con- 
tract. 

@ Continuation of the present 
cost of living formula, with 12 
cents of the existing 17 cents added 
to permanent wage rates. 

@ Transfer of $3 million in sur- 
plus funds from the joint insurance 
fund to the new “progress sharing” 
fund, with payments going to pro- 
vide short workweek benefits, fully- 
paid hospital medical insurance and 
improved pensions. 

@ Improved SUB benefits, with 
the duration extended from 26 to 
52 weeks and eligibility rules liber- 
alized. 

Under the short workweek sec- 
tion of the new contract, if an 
employe has less than 40 hours 
work in one week, he will receive 
half his regular hourly wage rate 
for each hour below 40 hours. 

Union and management econ- 
omists estimated that if the profit 
sharing plan had been in effect in 
fiscal 1960 it would have put $8.3 
million of company profits into the 
fund and $4.1 million in stock into 


‘Ex-Teamsters Locals 


Take Case to Public 


Cincinnati—The struggle of 4,000 Teamsters in four local unions 
here to free themselves from the domination of the Intl. Brotherhood 
of Teamsters and its president, James R. Hoffa, moved nearer the 


ballot box this week. 


The National Labor Relations Board has scheduled hearings on 


Sept. 5 and 7 to determine election® 
dates for about 2,000 members who 
have disaffiliated from the union; 
dates for the other members will be 
set later. It is probable that all elec- 
tions will be held within six weeks. 

The high dramatic moment of 
an action-packed week was a 30- 
minute face-to-face press con- 
ference between Hoffa and James 
Luken, president of the Dairy 
Workers’ Union and leader of 
the revolt against the interna- 
tional. 

In addition, Luken appeared on 
TV to explain “the invasion by out- 
side professionals” and a_lack- 
luster Hoffa disappointed a_half- 
filled Music Hail crowd. 

The national interest aroused by 
the battle of the four local unions 
was evidenced by the 40 reporters 
who questioned Luken and Hoffa 
at the press conference. 

Luken said disaffiliation “has 
been totally effective” and the 
move had come because members 
did not believe in the “one-man” 
tule of Hoffa, a rule strengthened 
by changes rammed through the 
recent Teamsters’ convention which 
place almost unlimited power in 
the president’s hands, he said. 

“The general president can re- 
move local officials if he has the 
slightest doubt about them,” Lu- 
ken said. “That’s the gun-at-the- 

_ head theory. We’ve operated that 
way for the last seven years. 
We've had to fight repeated at- 
tempts by the international to 
force people upon us against our 
will.” 

Hoffa threatened to “spend an 
unlimited amount of money” to 
balk the disaffiliation move, criti- 
cized Atty. Gen. Robert Kennedy 
and upheld William Presser, Ohio 
Teamsters leader who has appeared 
before many Senate investigating 
committees. 

On the TV program, which was 
moderated by William Kircher, as- 
sistant regional director of the 
AFL-CIO, and attended by two Cin- 


cinnati councilmen, Luken warned 
that the disaffiliating Teamsters are 
about “to be blitzed in an unpre- 
cedented propaganda barrage.” 

The Teamsters union has a staff 
of some 30 people here and Hoffa 
has promised that his men will con- 
tact all 4,000 members who have 
voted to get out of the union. © 

The two councilmen, Charles 
P. Taft, nationally known church 
and welfare figure, and John J. 
Gilligan, told the TV audience 
that they had been longtime 
backers of Luken in his fight to 
get rid of the Hoffa faction in 
Cincinnati. Taft declared “this 
town is going to support a union 
which has demonstrated it is a 
good union and democratically 
run.” 

Gilligan declared that the meet- 
ing which voted to disaffiliate from 
the Teamsters “was one of the most 
impressive demonstrations of de- 
mocracy that I have ever seen.” 

Reviewing the decision to leave 
the union, Luken said: 

“We could not believe that ary 
one man, through money, conni- 
very, and press agent magic could 
capture an entire national union 
and convert it to his own private 
instrument for personal wealth and 
power. We could not believe that 
the efforts of underworld characters 
to dominate large segments of the 
union should go unchecked.” 

The meeting in historic old 
Music Hall, which had been bally- 
hooed all week in full-page news- 
paper advertisements as the place 
to come to get the answers in an 
address by Hoffa, started off by 
Hoffa getting into a hassle with 
Cincinnati TV and radio commen- 
tator George Palmer over the re- 
moval of radio microphones. When 
Palmer stood up to demand—why, 
he was told by Hoffa, “You weren’t 
invited here.” This despite the full- 
page ads which invited not only 
Teamsters, but the general public 


as well. 


another fund. AAMC _ employes 
would have been owners of nine 
shares of stock apiece. 

It was agreed that pension bene- 
fits will be computed on the basis 
of $2.80 multiplied by years of 
service. Benefits for early retire- 
ment and permanent disability have 


been improved, and employes may | 
choose a reduced pension to per- 
mit a.surviving spouse to receive 
benefits. 

The AMC agreement makes these 
changes in supplemental unemploy- 
ment benefits: the weekly rate is 
raised to 62 percent of gross pay, 
instead of net pay as at present, 
plus $1.50 per dependent, with a 
$40 weekly maximum. A 65 per- 
cent benefit will be paid for short 
workweeks scheduled as such. Du- 
ration of SUB payments is in- 
creased to a maximum 52 weeks. 

Other changes were made, Reu- 
ther and Romney said, to increase 
the life insurance maximum from 
$5,000 to $9,000 and to add moy- 
ing allowances for empioyes. 

Romney told reporters that his 
compary had been able to reach 
a non-inflationary settlement be- 
cause high cost items in the local 
agreements had been transferred 
to the jurisdiction of the new 
trust funds. Reuther explained it 
this way: “The worker gets the 
benefit of the contract improve- 
ments, the company gets the ben- 
efit of flexibility.” Rigid seniority 
provisions in the present contract, 
for example, have been made 
more flexible, he told questioners. 
While UAW continued to nego- 

tiate with GM and the other car 
makers, it submitted a memoran- 
dum to the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board supporting its charge 
that GM has broken the labor law 
and is guilty of unfair labor prac- 
tices by these actions: 

@ Raising the issue of inability 
to meet the union’s contract requests 
but refusing to provide information 
to back up that assertion. 

@ Spending “vast sums _ of 

money” continuously to persuade 
its employes and the public that the 
UAW demands were inflationary 
but refusing to substantiate its pub- 
licity handouts. 
_ Each offer GM makes at the 
bargaining table is based on its es- 
timate of how the offer will affect 
profits and prices, and therefore it 
cannot refuse to give profit and 
price information to the union, the 
UAW maintained. 

After the UAW executive board 
meeting, the union released a state- 
ment reviewing its bargaining posi- 
tion and making these assertions: 

“Problems of union members 
grow largely out of the central prob- 
lem of job security—of unemploy- 
ment on a large scale, frequent and 
extended layoffs, short workweeks, 
job loss through plant changes or 
subcontracting, inadequate purchas- 
ing power.” 

The 1961 contracts, the board 
said, must produce answers for 
these problems. It said: “The 
most serious contradiction in our 
society today is that the com- 
panion to increasing productiv- 
ity and . . . automation is increas- 
ing unemployment. and job in- 
security.” 

The Electrical, Radio & Machine 
Workers, with about 20,000 em- 
ployes at GM parts plants, also 
agreed to extend its contract until 
Sept. 6. 


August Rosqvist, 74 
Dies in Pocatello 

Pocatello, Ida.—August Rosqvist, 
a thember of the Carpenters since 
1913 and for 22 years president or 
secretary-treasurer of the Iaho Fed- 


eration of Labor, died here after a 


long illness. He was 74. 


OBVIOUSLY PLEASED with 
American Motors workers are Auto Workers’ Pres. Walter P. 
Reuther, right, and company Vice Pres. Edward L. Cushman. They 
posed together at a press coriference where they announced an 

“agreement in principle” on contract changes, mphjoct to settlement 
of local plant working agreements. 


a new profit-sharing plan for 


Education Aid Killed 
By House Coalition 


(Continued from Page 1) 


the school children who need this 
assistance.” 


The showdown vote in the House 
found 163 Democrats and 6 Re- 
publicans voting to take up the 
measure and 160 Republicans and 
82 Democrats opposed. 

Heading for final congressional 
approval, meanwhile, was a con- 
ference report on foreign aid which 
dropped the long-term financing 
sought by the Administration. The 
Senate had passed an aid bill after 
beating back attempts to delete 
authority for the President to bor- 
row for long-term loans from the 
Treasury and setting up the pro- 
gram over a five-year period. 

Compromise ‘Satisfactory’ 

The White House termed the 
conference compromise  satisfac- 
tory on the basis that it put the 
foreign aid program on a long-term 
basis and allowed the President to 
make commitments for economic 
assistance. 


The House approved only a 
one-year development loan pro- 
gram. The conferees agreed on 
a five-year, $7.2 billion program 
but made the loans subject to an- 
nual appropriations. The con- 
ference measure would allow the 
President to make long-term 
commitments to meet the needs 
of underdeveloped nations, but 
Congress would have to vote the 
funds in annual money bills. 


With decisions reached on the 
two major issues, the Senate turned 
to civil rights and after several days 
of debate voted 72 to 21 to suspend 
its rules so that a rider extending 
the life of the Civil Rights Com- 
mission for two years could be 
added to a departmental appropri- 
ations bill. The extension was ap- 
proved by a similar margin. The 
extension of the commission’s life 
was bitterly opposed by southern 
senators. The key vote to suspend 
the rules required a two-thirds mar- 
gin and the Administration forces 
chalked up more than needed. 

In other actions: 


@ The Senate approved a bill 
giving permanent status to the 
Peace Corps and sent it to the 
House. Final approval came on a 
voice vote after an attempt to cut 
back the $40 million appropria- 
tion for the first year of operations. 
Kennedy created the Peace Corps 
Mar. 1 by Executive Order. 

@ The House aproved 196 to 
172 a bill to subsidize small pro- 
ducers of lead and zinc for a four- 
year period as part of a new fed- 
eral assistance program for the de- 
pressed industry. The bill provides 


‘for payments to producers of up to 


75 percent of the difference between 
current prices of lead and zinc and 
a 14.5-cent level. 

@ The Senate Labor Committee 
approved a measure to provide en- 
forcement machinery for the 1958 
Welfare & Pension Plan Disclosure 
Act. A similar measure has been 
approved by the House Labor Com- 
mittee and is awaiting clearance 
from the Rules Committee. 

@ The Senate Labor Committee 
approved an Administration meas- 
ure to expand federal assistance to 
community health services includ- 
ing nursing homes, research grants j 


—_— 
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to improve out-hospital services, 
and extension of Hill-Burton hos- 
pital loan provisions. 

@ The Senate Labor Committee 
approved a bill to offer beneficiaries 
of the Railroad Retirement Sys- 
tem the same optional decreased- 
benefit retirement at age 62 recently 
approved by Congress for the social 
security system. 

The education bill which the 
House refused to consider con- 
tained appropriations for $615 
million for new construction, aid 
to federally impacted areas and 
extension of the National De- 
fense Education Act loans pro- 
gram. This was a sharp reduc- 
tion from provisions in the three 
bills killed off by the Rules Com- 
mittee. ‘Not included in the 
House action was a _ separate 
measure—a five-year loan and 
grant program for college con- 
struction. The impacted aid and 
student loan measures may be 


offered separately before the ses- _ 


sion ends, 
The Senate had previously passed : 
a three-year $2.5 billion federal aid 
to education bill containing school 


construction funds and aid for 


teachers salaries. 

In the foreign aid area, strong 
opposition developed after the 
House refused to accept the long- 
term financing through the Treas- 
ury, with New York Gov. Nelson 
A. Rockefeller and former Vice 
Pres. Richard M. Nixon both pub- . 
licly opposing the Treasury borrow- 
ing plan while the conference 
sought a solution, 
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